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“OH, COME WITH ME!” 
Eacu flower-cup wears its richest dye, 
Each tree its coronal, 
And warbling birds are winging by, 
And golden sunbeams fall ; 
And lovingly the arching sky 
Is bending over all. 


The river like a mirror lies, 
With islands studded o'er, 

And white sails flit like clouds that rise 
At morning from the shore ; 

And sweeter prospects meet our eyes 
Where all was sweet before. 


Oh, come with me! to that dear spot 
Where we 80 oft have stood ; 

I know that thou hast not forgot 
The brooklet in the wood, 

Where we two plucked ‘ forget me-not’ 
And climbed the pathway rude. 


Thou knowest, too, the mossy stone, 
Close sheltered from the view, 

The bank with wild flowers overgrown, 
The lone, sweet woodbine too, 

And the old fort, round which was thrown 
Romance’s brightest hue. 


Then come with me, and we will hold 
Communion once again, 

Will talk o’er happy days of old, 
In that secluded glen— 

Of gentle hearts now still and cold— 
Of all who loved us then. 


I would not wake one painful thought, 
Nor speak of slight or wrong: 

I would but tell of brightness caught 
From the first brilliant throng 

Of life’s young hours, when feeling taught 
To pour the heart in song— 


When long ago with bounding foot 
Through these same woods I flew, 

And, ‘culling simples,’ flower and root, 
Kissed off the morning dew, 

And watched the Oriole glancing shoot 
Away to Heaven’s own blue! 


Ah! change has come since there I strayed— 
Friends parted, one by ond 

Many are in the cold grave laid, 
And some o’er ocean gone; 

And oft a crushing weight has preyed 
Upon my spirit lone ! 

Yet feeling’s fount is still unchilled, 
And every lovely thing 

With which our God's fair earth is filled 
Can gladness to me bring, 

And every selfish thought is stilled, 
And idle murmuring. 

Then come with me, and thou wilt find 
This heart has not grown cold; 

Wild roses round my brow I’ll bind, 
As I was wont, of old, 

When thou and I together twined 
Pure flowers of loveliest mould. 


Oh, come with me! though many years 
Have gone since first we met, 

With rainbow hopes, and bitter tears 
Of deep and vain regret, 

Yet come—the future has no fears— 
All maybe blissful yet! 


Then come away this glorious morn, 
And list the wood-bird’s tune, 
The gentle sigh by breezes borne: 
It is'‘a blessed boon 
To walk beneath the open sky, 
- On this bright morn of June! 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 


J. C. 


Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE XI. 

Lanevuacr.—A large development of this organ is indica- 
ted by a prominence or depression of the eyes, which is pro- 
duced by a convolution of the brain situated on the posterior 
part of the orbitary plate, pressing it and the eye more or 
less forward or downward, according to the size of the convo- 
lution. When small, the eye is deeply sunk in the skull. In 
these heads of Dean Swift, Voltaire, Gibbon, Pope, Dr. John- |) 
son, and Humboldt, you see it very large; in the head of Fra- || 
zer, you see it small. There is a difficulty in defining the 
precise function of this faculty. It takes cognizance, how- 
ever, of the artificial signs by which we represent ideas. Re- 
collect it gives signs only; ideas are given by the other facul- 
ties. Form gives the idea of a square or circle, for instance; 
Language supplies the word or sound by which we are ena- 
bled to call up the idea in the minds of others It is a fact 
of the utmost importance in education, that signs may be 
learned, without learning the ideas which they represent. 
Metaphysical authors complain of the indefiniteness: of 
terms; but Phrenology teaches us, that this vagueness arises 
from the different combination of the faculties in different in- 
dividuals. As long as men do not agree in their organization, 
they cannot agree in their conception of the meaning of words 
expressive of emotions and judgments. Suppose we take the 
word Conscientiousness, for instance: the idea attached to it 
by Melancthon, and that attached to it by Haggart, must dif- || 
fer exceedingly; and no definiteness of expression could ever 
give the one the comprehensive conception of the other. || 
Again, the idea attached to the word Color by a blind man 
must differ much from the idea which it generally represents. 
So to Ann Ormerod you could not, by any form of words, give || 
a clear idea of the meaning of the words Melody and Har- || 
mony; nor to Mr. Milne a clear idea of the meaning of the 
word Scarlet. In consequence of the difference in the fecul- 
ties of men, definitions themselves are very differently appre- 
hended. Mathematical language is , not b ex- 
pressive of feelings and ideas which differ in different indj- 
viduals, but of precise and determinate proportions of space 
and number. It is utterly impossible, therefore, to frame a 
philosophical language, like numbers in mathematics, appli- 
cable with perfect precision to moral disquisitions. All men 
agree to use the words justice, charity, and others; but ques- 
tion different persons about the ideas which they attach to 
these words, and you find that they widely differ. 

Education has been conducted on the fundamental error 
that words can explain words; but you can have no means of 
knowing their meaning except the emotion named be felt and 
the idea indicated be perceived. The idea may be possessed 
without the word, and the word without the idea. Hence 
the absurdity of so much attention to mere words as is now 
paid; though you put the whole of Johnson's dictionary into 
the mind of a person, you will not have educated him. 

In attending to the style of an author, he will be found to 
use those words with the most clearness and felicity which 
express mental feelings or operations naturally vigorous in 
himeelf; but to fail when he attefmpts to elucidate subjects 
which require a large development of #uch organs as in him 
are weak. Thus, Moore uses epithets and illustrations ex- 
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| becomes loose and inaccurate when he enters upon original, 
| abstract discussion requiring the activity of the higher intel 


lectual powers; though in narrative, and in. the moral, senti- 
ments, he manifests correctness and elegance. 

In this head of Smith, Language is very prominent; in this 
of Wordsworth, moderate; in this of Canova, small.. An in- 
dividual possessing such a head as this last would have a 
great number of ideas, with but few words. The difference 
between small Language and large is this: in the former 
case, an individual has one or two appropriate words for each 
idea; in the latter, he has several; his verbal affluence is 
great; and with such an organization as Canova’s, he would 
be able to rise to the highest order of eloquence. When Lan- 
guage is very large, without a good general intellect, it is sur- 
prising what a volume of words can be poured forth to ex- 
press a very few ideas, and sometimes to express;no ideas 
jae all. Large Language and Individuality, with great Rapid- 
ity, tend to promote punning, and that style of wit designated 
as ‘ good things,’ ‘ apropos remarks,’ ‘ clever hits,’ &c. which 


| I have seen greatly manifested when the organ called Wit 


has been of very moderate development. 

I have noticed that he is not always the best Latin and 
Greek scholar who has the largest organ of Language. Such 
a head as this of Roscoe, in which Individuality, Eventuality 
and Comparison are large, is well adapted to give readiness 
in such acquisitions. 

This faculty may become diseased. I have before related 
the case of Mr. M. The following very intercsting case was 
communicated by Mr. Hood, of Kilmarnock: _A person sud- 
denly forgot the name of every object in nature, though his 


| knowledge of things seemed unimpaired. When Mr. Hood 
| called, the patient, by a variety of signs, gave him to under 


stand that he was perfectly well in every respect, except a 
| slight pain referable to the eyebrows. He comprehended 
every word which was spoken or addressed to him, and 
though he had ideas adequate to a full reply, the words by 


| which to express them were absent. Yes and No were the 


only two words which he never entirely forgot. This patient 
died between two and three years ‘afterward. A lesion was 
| found in the left hemisphere of the brain, which terminated 
_at half an inch from the surface, where it rests over the mid- 
| dle of the superorbitar plate. It appears to me that the le- 
sion’s being on one side only, accounts for his power, of un- 
derstanding words while he had not the power of employing 
them. 

A Presbyterian clergyman of Bath used to object to Phre- 
nology, as unsupported by evidence and the authority of good 
names. His wife was seized with the apoplexy. She. re- 





covered, but her power of using words was found to be im- 
paired. Her other faculties were entire; she could under- 
stand language when addressed to her, and articulate per- 
fectly, but could not use words to express her own ideas. Af- 
ter this event, he ceased to condemn the science. A lady in 
Boston was similarly affected. She recovered, But for some 
time after made many blunders. I was told of the following 
among others: A clergyman came to the table in a some- 
what slovenly condition as to dress, and, instead of asking him 
if he would have some soup, she inquired if he would have 
some clean linen. 

Mr. Brown, of Scotland, who is superintendent of a great 
lunatic asylum, and an excellent phrenologist, thinks this or- 
gan is sometimes singly diseased, in cases where words are 
sent forth incessantly without meaning or cohéfenéy. Phy~ 
sicians should be careful, therefore, to distinguish between 
actions and expressions in their investigations and” testimorty 
concerning cases of insanity. He'thinks that the manifesta- 
tion of what is called ‘the gift of tongues” ‘ 








pressive of attachment with inimitable beauty. Mr. Stewert 








ites, and others, depends in part tpon'derengement of 
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organ. That the brain is deranged, is sufficiently evident 
from the appearance of such persons in & paroxysm—the 
bright, piercing and restless eyes, the extended and waving 
arms, the unusually deep, full voice; and wild manner, often 
continuing till they fall down exhausted. 


Comparison.—This organ occupies the middle of the su- 
perier portion of the forehead. When predominant, it gives 
to this region a rounded fullness. Dr. Gall often conversed 
with a savant possessing much vivacity of mind. Whenever 
the latter was put to difficulty in proving rigorously his posi- 
tions, he had always recourse to a comparison, and thus es- 
caped at a tangent. By this means he in a manner painted 
his ideas, and his opponents were defeated and carried along 
with him;—effects which he never could produce by simple 
argument. He found in his head an eminence in the form of 
of a revetved pyramid in this region. Subsequent instances 
fully established the organ. 

Comparison discovers analogies, resemblances and differ- 
‘ences. You perceive it very large in the heads of Sheridan, 
Chalmers and Dr. Thoinpsén. In those of Burke, Pope and 
Dr. Johnson, you see it, Language and Eventuality, very 
large ; and in Gibbon you perceive the same endowment. We 
have an organ of Time which compares tunes, and an organ 
of Color which compares colors; and it may be asked—What 
need is there, then, of a distinct organ of Comparison? Com- 
parison compares things of different natures, as a note and a 
color. It combines the results of the other faculties harmo- 
niously. Time would be pleased with good music; but Com- 
‘parison would be offended at sprightly music, however good, 
on a mournful occasion. It adjudges the appropriateness of 
black as the clothing of grief. 

This organ takes within its space, and shows the resem- 
blances of, things the most opposite in kind. It compares a 
light seen afar in a dark night, to a good deed shining ina 
naughty world; or the kingdom of Heaven, to a grain of mus- 
tard seed. It finds analogies between the qualities of matter 
and mind; Thus we speak of a beautiful sentiment, a spark- 
ling thought, profound awe, light demeanor, a solid argu- 
ment, black despair, a cutting reproof, a heavy accusation, a 
brilliant conception, an entangled oration, a soft reply, a 
burning rage, a freezing terror, a hard answer, a biting 
sarcasm. It is the fountain of proverbs: as ‘a cat in gloves 
catches no mice;’ ‘a fat kitchen makes a lean will;’ ‘the 
sleepy fox catches no poultry,’ as Poor Richard says. Tom 
Moore has it of great size; and the Westminster Review re- 
marked that there are 2,500 similes in his life of Sheridan, 
besides metaphors and allegorical expressions. Its activity 
is essential to allegories: as the Vision of Mirza. 

‘ This faculty attaches us to comparison, without determin- 
‘ing its kinds ; and as we are most familiar with those objects 
which are related to our most active faculties, from them are 
our analogies chiefly drawn. He who has Locality large, 
will draw thence his examples. Dr. Chalmers draws his il- 
lustrations from mechanics and astronomy; and the organs 
which take cognizance of these are large in his mask. This 
faculty is more rarely deficient than any other of the intellect- 
“ual powers ; and the Scriptures are addressed to it in an em- 
inent degree, being full of analogies and comparisons. 

This organ is large in all popular speakers, as you see in 
Wm. Pitt, Curran and Sheridan. It is large in the North 
American Indians, who often manifest it. It aids the orator, 
by giving him a command of figures; and its manifestations 
are often mistaken for Ideality. But Comparison produces 
no passiongno intense feeling or enthusiasm; it calmly and 
coolly plays off’ its sparkling fire-works; but Ideality infuses 
passion, and prompts the mind to soar after the beautiful, the 
splendid, and the sublime. Combine large Comparison with 
great Individuality and Causality, and the similes will be 
copious, ingenious and appropriate; but add large Ideality, 
and they will now twinkle in delicate loveliness like a star, 
now blaze in meridian splendor like the sun; while intense 
feeling and lofty enthusiasm will impart strength and majesty 
to all the conceptions. pen 

Causatity.—This organ is situated on the upper and lat- 
eral parts of the forehead, and when large gives prominence 
to these parts. Franklin is the most splendid instance of 
Comparison and Causality which we possess. Causality is 
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Brown says: “ A cause is that.which precedes any change, 
and which, existing at any time in similar circumstances, has 
been always, and will be always, immediately followed by a 
similar change. Priority in the sequence observed, and inva- 
riableness of antecedence in the past and future sequences 
supposed, are the elements, and the only elements, combined 
in the nature of a cause.” According to this definition, day 
is the cause of night and night the cause of day; but this isa 
definition by means of Individuality and Eventuality merely, 
and is not complete. In addition to invariable sequence, an 
impression of power or efficiency in the antecedent to produce 
the consequent, appears to me to be excited in the mind by 
contemplating instances of causation in nature; and this im- 
pression seems to be the primitive mental affection connected 
with this organ. Suppose a bent bow with the arrow drawn 
to the head, but retained in that position, to be presented: it 
is an object of still life, of simple existence, exciting Indi- 
viduality; when it expands and the arrow starts from the 
string, it becomes an object of Eventuality; but beside, an in- 
stinctive impression is generated in the mind of efficiency in 
the bow to propel the arrow; and this is given by the faculty 
under consideration. The most illiterate savage would re- 
peat the operation with confidence that the effect would fol- 
low. A monkey would not, though it saw the act repeated a 
thousand times: I have seen this tried. A monkey was kept 
by a family with which I was acquainted. It was the cus- 
tom of the boys to shoot at apples on the tree and bring them 
down. The monkey was very fond of ayiples, and used to 
pick them up to eat. I wanted to see whether it could be 
taught to use the bow and arrow for the purpose of supplying 
itself. I therefore got the boys to bring down apples in this 
way often in its presence, and then leave the bow and arrow 
with it; but it never attempted to usethem. Again itis said 
that there are monkeys among the rocks of Gibralter tkat 
watch the carpenters at work on the beach, and often see 
them put wood on their fires to keep them burning. As soon 
as the carpenters retire they come down in cold weather from 
the rocks, and sit around the fire, warming themselves with 
great delight; but though the fuel for keeping up the fires 
lies all around, they never attempt to replenish them by a 
fresh supply. It is the possession of this faculty which more 
than any other gives man such an immense superiority over 
the brutes. 

Causality gives the conception of causation in all its forms. 
It gives facility in divining the motives of men. It is an es- 
sential element of a profound and comprehensive intellect, 
and in such as possess great instinctive sagacity, as Napoleon 
and Franklin. You see it large in Burke, and small in Sheri- 
dan. During life, Sheridan was considered the most eloquent 
and effective speaker; but now, when death has brought them 
both to the test, Burke is resorted to for lessons of profound 
wisdom, and is continually quoted by legislators; whereas 
Sheridan’s works and speeches are never consulted except as 
specimens of composition. In Wordsworth, as you see, this 
organ is large, and by its too great manifestation he mystifies 
his poetry. I find some who like his poetry very much; oth- 
ers dislike it. Those who admire it, I find to have Ideality 
and Causality large. Wherever Wordsworth is not profound 
he appears to me to be puerile. Dr. Chalmers’s Causality is 
large, but not so large as his Comparison, and not near so 
large as in Franklin, and his writings are beginning to be 
lightly estimated by hiscountrymen. This organ is very large 
in Brunell, and is the fountain of his immense resources. This 
is a mask of Lord Brougham, and it indicates his essential 
character. His forte lies in the knowing faculties, which are 
immense, in large propensities and sentiments, great Firmness 
and Self-Esteem, and an iron temperament; and Brougham 
is a learned aad Herculean, but not profound man. This is 
the head of Pit, the celebrated English Minister, in which 
you see this organ only moderate ; and he was not profound, 
but a great manufacturer of expedients, a master of details, 
and a ready and plausible speaker. Had he been possessed 
of enough of Causality he would have foreseen that the more 
atrocities the French committed the sooner they would blaze 
out, and that while destroying each other they were the least 
formidable to their neighbors—he wovld have saved his 
country oceans of blood and countless treasure; but his long 
administration was one of expedients. His great principle 
was to mark what Napoleon did, and do precisely the reverse. 








I consider him to have been a greater evil to Englend than 
any other man that ever lived. Gall, as you see, had im- 
mense Causality, Comparison and Jndividuality, and in his 
discovery he manifested the great activity of these organs, be- 
ing the first to notice facts and trace their causes and conse- 
quences which had been presented to the observation of all 
men for six thousand years. This organ, too, is large, as 
you see, in Elliotson and Spurzheim. This is the head of 
Curran, in whom the organ is small; and notwithstanding 
his reputation, his speeches present neither depth nor bril- 
liancy. He must have produced the effect which he did by 
catching the current feeling of the times, and embodying it in 
words expressed with energy and enthusiasm. In Ariosto, in 
Tasso, in Milton, in Sully, in Lord Kaimes, in Bacon, this or- 
gan is large; also in Cobbett, as you sce by this portrait. 

I have seen a number of striking instances illustrative of 

this organ in deficient and ample development. A question 
arose in an evening party concerning the cause of the harvest 
moon. In one gentleman present, Individuality and Eventu- 
ality predominated; in another, Causality was the larger in- 
tellectual organ. In an insiant the former said that it was 
owing to the moon’s advancing North at the time of her being 
fall. The latter paused for a time, and added: “Yes, sir, 
you are quite right.” Observing that they arrived at the re- 
sult by different mental processes, I asked them how they 
knew this to be the case. The first said: “ Oh, I recollect 
Professor Playfair stated it in his lectures to be so.” The 
other replied: “ I had forgot the precise fact, but I recollect 
the principle on which the Professor mentioned it to depend, 
and by a moment’s reflection I followed it out, and arrived at 
the conclusion which this gentleman has just announced.” 
This is « striking example of the mode of action of these dif- 
ferent faculties. Individuality knows only facts, Eventuality 
events, and Causality principles. 
When Causality is ill developed facts are not generally 
considered as having a necessary dependence and connection. 
However obvious such dependence and connection may be to 
those in whom this organ is large, such facts will be consid- 
ered as curious coincidences. From this class of minds, ever 
ready to catch superficial glimpses, the public received the 
first accounts of Phrenology, and on them is chargeable the 
misrepresentations which so long impeded its course. 

In treating of Veneration I mentioned that it gives the ten- 
dency to worship, while Causality gives the knowledge of 
God. Suppose the human body be investigated, (and in my 
opinion no subject is calculated to lead the mind to the con- 
viction of a Deity’s existence more certainly than such an in- 
vestigation, ) Individuality and the knowing powers, by exam- 
ining the structure, would present Causality, with data from 
which man could unerringly infer that he was made by & 
great, powerful, benevolent and intelligent Being. Indeed, 
when a mind in which Causality is powerful, surveys the phe- 
nomena of nature, the conviction of a Cause of them arises 
intuitively and irresistibly from the mere exercise of the fac- 
ulty. You have heard of Voltaire as an Infidel: he was 
called, in his o and country, a fanatic, for erecting a 
church in Paris, which stands to this day, with the following 
inscription upon it: ‘ Erected to God by Voltaire.’ 

MATERIALISM. 

I have now described the situation and funetions of the va- 
rious organs; and the question presents itself, What is the 
substance of the mind? Against Phrenology the cry of Ma- 
terialism has been raised. I shall therefore proceed to con- 
sider this subject. 

The great error of many is, that they expect to settle the 
question of immortality by determining the substance of the 
mind. They seem to suppose that if it be constituted of some 
very refined and noble material, it must be intended fora glo- 
rious destiny; but that if it be made of gioss materials it can- 
not become the inhabitant of any sphere higher than the earth, 
or have any existence prolonged beyond that of the body. 
Now this conclusion is unsound. Man has not the power of 
discevering for what any thing is destined by a mere examina- 
tion of its substance. Present the chemist with an acorn— 
do you think that by examining ixs substance be ean tell that 
it is destined to become a stately oak? Present him with the 
egg of a crocodile, and the egg of an ostrich—would he be 





able to tell you by examining theirsubstance which would 
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prodice the one and which the other animal? Would you ex- 
pect him, by chemical or any other form of examination, to 
tell you that the egg of a caterpillar would first turn to a dirty- 
looking worm, then to an inert chrysalis, and finally burst forth 
a butterfly, radiant with beauty and elegance? You know that 
to examine the substance in order to ascertain these things, 
would be utter folly; and it is just as futile to attempt to as- 
certain the nature of m‘nd or its destiny by an attempt to as- 
certain its substance. All that we can thus discover is, that 
the brain is composed of water, white and red fatty matter, 
osmozome, albumen, and various salts; but that the brain is 
the mind we do not maintain, and think it impossible to prove. 
Of the substance of the mind we know absolutely nothing. 
But suppose the soul to be material, how would its incapacity 
for immortality be proved? By what means would the ob- 
jector demonstrate it to be too hard for the joys of heaven, or 
toe soft for the flames of hell? Again, suppose we allow 
that the brain chinks—what follows? Why, that it is the best 
possible substance for thinking, inasmuch as it is the work of 
the Creator, both in substance and endowment. It would be 
presumption, if not blasphemy, to maintain that He formed 
the thinking principle of a wrong substance. 

This question of substance has, then, nothing to do with 
Phrenology. But though the mind may be immaterial, we 
must dismiss the supposition that mind can be manifested 
without matter. Many, indeed, suppose that consciousness 
determines that we think without material agents; but this 
is a vulgar error. We are not conscious of an olfactory, 
gustatory, optic, or auditory nerve; but yet all know that to 
smell, taste, see or hear without them is impossible. It is 
true, indeed, that we do not feel a material substance within, 
elaborating thought and emotion, but neither do we feel a 
spiritual substance. Consciousness, therefore, leaves the 
matter precisely where it finds it. 


The question of Materialism is as foolish and unimportant 
as the one so much agitated in the dark ages, of how many 
angels can dance on the point of a needle; and it has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of Immortality. “The 
writers in favor of the immortality of the soul,” says Dr. 
Rush, “have done that truth great injury by connecting it 
necessarily with its immateriality. The immortality of the 
soul depends on the will of the Deity, and not on any sup- 
posed properties of spirit. Matter is in its own nature as im- 
mortal as spirit. It is resolvable by heat and mixture into a 
variety of forms; but it requires the same Almighty Hand to 
annihilate it, that it did to create it.” To ascertain the gual- 
éties of the mind is the only true mode of discovering man’s 
nature and destiny, and the sphere for which he is adapted. 
As by examining the fins and structure of the fish, you per- 
Ceive its adaptation to water, and by examining tbe wings 
and structure of a bird, you perceive its adaptation to the air— 
so, to understand man’s destiny, his nature and qualities must 
be investigated. And what are these qualities? We find man 
with faculties which the lower animals do not possess: he is 
capable of soaring far beyond sublunary space, and compre- 
hending worlds and systems of worlds ; he has Hope pointing 
out futurity as an object of ceaseless anxiety and contempla- 
tion, and leading him to desire a life beyond the grave; he 
has Ideality, giving aspirations after perfection, which this 
world cannot satisfy; he has Benevolence, giving him a de- 
sire to see those afflictions which men here suffer put far away ; 
he has Conscientiousness, craving for a state of things in which 
Justice shall reign supreme; he has Veneration, prompting 
him to more immediate communion with a God whom he 
adores. Now the itellect knows ‘that these aspirations can- 
not be fully satisfied by any thing which earth affords, and 
concludes that there is some other sphere in which they may 


be gratified. —_ 
SRaata. 
Lecrere VII.—For ‘an * read an analogy; for‘ curiosi- 
en for ‘ fullest’ read Where the 


ties’ read 
under: 


VIIL—For * poiesioeh? read are unperceived. After ‘In 
Mr. Martin’s head Hope is,’ erase ‘ veay deficient,’ and read well de- 


ba For ‘Intellectual sentiments,’ read faculties ; for ‘ spheroidal,’ 
read sphenoidal bones. 
X.—For ‘ properties,’ read proportions of space and proportions of 





Happixess—Misery.—To make us happy we require not 
much less than every thing; to make us miserable not much 
more than nothing will suffice, 





THE POOR MAN'S SONG. 
FROM UHLAND. 
A Poor man, poorer none, am I, 
And walk the world alone— 
Yet do I call a spirit free 
And cheerful heart my own. 
A gleesome child I played about 
My dear, dear parents’ hearth— 
But grief has fallen upon my path 
Since they are laid in earth. 
I see rich gardens round me bloom ; 
I see the golden grain: 
My path is bare and barren all, 
And trod with toil and pain. 
And yet, though sick at heart, I ’ll stand 
Where happy faces throng, 
And wish good-morrow heartily 
To all that pass along. 
A bounteous Ged! Thou leav’st me not 
To comfortless despair: 
There comes a gentle balm from heaven 
For every child of care. 
Still in each dell thy Page house 
Points mutely to the sky— 
The organ and the choral song 
Arrest each passer-by. 


Still shine the sun, the moon, the stars, 
With blessings even on me, 
And, when the evening bell rings out, 
Then, Lord, I speak with thee. 
One day shall to the good disclose 
Thy halls ef joy and rest, 
Then in my wedding robes even I 
Shall seat me as thy guest! 
For the New-Yorker. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COMEDY. 
A STRICTURE ON WYCHERLY AND HIS BRETHREN. 


Tre sanction of two very admirable writers of the present 
century has given a station to the Comedies of Wycherly and 
his brother dramatists, Vanburgh, Congreve, Cibber and Far- 
quhar, very far, as we conceive, above their real merit. Both 
of these critics, Hazlitt and Lamb, gifted with the most deli- 
cate perception of genius of every order and possessing intel- 
lects through which ran, like a vein of gold amid the sands of 
Pactolus, a subtle spirit, indiscernible hy the coarse vision of 
a vulgar mind, resembled—in one point, at least—the drama- 
tists they idolized. This resemblance lay in their love of 
conceits, of ingenious sallies, and of the niceties of colloquial 
discourse, of which these old Comedies are fall. Similarity 
of taste has betrayed these writers from the truth into an ex- 
aggerated opinion of authors by no means deficient in their 
own peculiar view, but quite wanting in those numerous ex- 
cellences with which the fancy rather than the judgement of 
their partial readers invested them. We will set out with 
the nature of genuine, unadulterated Comedy, then apply the 
test to these productions, declare in what they are truly excel- 
lent, and point out the objections they must incur. 

Comedy we apprehend to be the vehicle for polished and 
caustic satire of the follies and vices of mankind in general. 
Judicious sentiments on morality and duty must be occasion- 
ally introduced, not only to prevent the too frequent warfare 
of wit, but also to infuse a warm and ennobling feeling, bet- 
ter, far better than the cold philosophy of stoicism. Instead 
of observing these ends, these comic poets seem to agree with 
Hazlitt that “to read a good Comedy is to keep the best 
company in the world, where the best things are said and the 
most amusing happen.” These are certainly among the chief 


requisites ; but it is a confined view of the subject to limit its |) 8T° 


characters, dialogues and incidents to a single class of society. 
In these plays, the fine gentleman, the fine lady, and the 
cuckold, usurp the whole dramatis persone—the others being 
undistinguished by any personal or individual character what- 
ever. Alas for the “ infinite and unstaled variety” of Shak- 
speare! Hazlitt can decry the true comic muse, and prefer 
the Confederacy to the Merry Wives of Windsor! 

Another quality we look for in Comedy is a faithful and 
exact copy of “the manners living as they rise.” In reading 
these plays, however, we would suppose the world to be com- 
posed only of courtiers and gallants, of ladies and their little 
coteries; that the rest of the nation lived on indifferently, 
while they feasted upon the sweets of Love: that a continual 
banquet was served up by Venus ‘and her train, while the 
Muse, mistress of melody, breathed forth notes of gladness 
for them to dance and sing. But there are utterly wanting 


——— $$ —_— 
ness like the rich bloom on the cheek of childhood, or the 
pure beauty of a flower enameled with the dew of the morn- 
ing. They are equally destitute of moral sentiment, the ex- 
pression of generous sympathy or true comparison. 

, The wit, though, of these Comedies? I fear even that has 
been greatly ‘misstated. The wit of Congreve has become 
the standard of jesting repartee. It bristles in his Comedy 
as bayonets in a modernarmy. BBrilliancy, lightness and ease 
are its chief characteristics; but it is cold, malicious, icy— 
unfriendly to a high estimate of the best part of human nature. 
In his pictures of high life, he was a consummate minster, but 
there is not in all his works a single character worthy of our 
love and admiration. All are ready, quick, sharp and —_ 
talkers ; even in this, highly artificial; while the ay este 
their language is unpardonable, since the 

thoughts and freest allusions may be enveloped in polished 
and delicate expressions. Their satire delights in disclosing 
vices—not in lashing them. Thus they gloat over the descrip- 
tion of an intrigue merely as a luscious picture for the Ima- 
gination' 

The general aim and tendency of this Cumedy is faulty.— 
It is to render man ridiculous and contemptible; not so much 
from a laudable desire to represent folly in its meanest forms 
of degradation and selfishness,to expose foppishness or depress 
unfounded pretensions, as to indulge in a heartless jeer at 
every thing worthy of respect among men. Virtue is laughed 
at as a prudish thing, out of date; and conduct pursued on 
the principles of honor and integrity is thought proper only 
for priests and placemen out of office. We donot desire that 
the stage should occupy the place of the pulpit ; we only wish 
to express that a Comedy, however gay and lively, should il- 
lustrate some universally true and sound maxim. Thisis not 
to be thrown into the faces of the audience at every turn, but 
it is to stamp the play with the air and character of a phile- 
sophical lesson. 

Charles Lamb endeavors, in one of his delightful essays, 
by very ingenious sophistry, to prove that what we disapprove 
of in these Comedies are sins purely ideal, and affirms that, 
when we visit the Theatre, it is to escape from the reality of 
life out of doors, and enjoy the magical scene raised for his 
pleasure by imagination and art—a scene which has no coun- 
terpart in reality, but the perfection of which consists in its 
thorough ideality. This is but a fine vagary of a man of gen- 
ius. The true charm of the Drama undoubtedly lies in the 
very reverse of this. We go to see life as it is. The prince 
of Dramatists is most conclusive in his inimitable summary 
of the Stage—“ Whose end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold, as ‘t were, the mirror up to Nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure.” Such was 
Shakspeare’s Comedy : such was not that of our later writers, 
The dramatic authors who followed him deserted Nature for 
Art: they have left us brilliant conversations, but an entire 
lack of character, feeling and sentiment—of all that tends to 
instruct the understanding or purify the taste—to soften the 


heart or engage the affections of the soul. 
Tre Anacyst. 


Txomson.—Thomson enjoyed comparative health in his 
latter days. His house appears to have been elegantly fur- 
nished ; veal pra cauyen ag reaper op se ne co 
the contents of every room, eight print, his 
cellar was well stocked with wines yor Scotneh ale. His 
garden and grounds at Richmond be had enlarged with 
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SLEEP’S PRAISE. : 
Dear —-, ee thou wert here ! 
A yet true, 2 
And Tinked to visions far more dear 
Than ever fancy drew ; 
The vision of thine own soft eyes, 
The y hand, that tries 
ind contest with mine own. 
Thine eyes raised fondly into mine, 
Thy soft brown eyes I see, 
And meanings soft in them that shine, 
All born of lové to me. 
I know not if to others they 
Wear such a gentle glow, 
But they are lovelier than the Day 
To me, full well I know! 
@ feel'thee nestling in my breast, 
My arms about thee twined ; 
My head, bent down, takes happy rest, 
Upon thine own reclined: 
My arm is at thy side the while, 
And when thy heart beats fast, 
I start, and catch the meaning smile 
So fondly upward cast. 
Oh blessed be sleep that can o’erleap 
The toils of time and place, 
And bring the lonely ones that weep, 
To converse face to face! 
There lie long miles of fertile land 
Betwixt me and my joy, 
And yet in sleep I hold thy hand 
And press thy cheek, my boy! 


For the New-Yorker. ’ 

A LEAF FROM AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL. 

BY J. N. REYNOLDS, ESQ. 

STATEN LAND: Its Location, L Discovery, earance, General 
Structure, Vegetables and Minerals—Its Harbors—Entering the 
Lion's Den— of the Penguins. 

Staten Lanp is an island lying south-east of Terra del 
Fuego, from which it is separated by the Strait le Maire. It 
is about twelve leagues in length and from three to nine miles 
in breadth, lying east north-east and west south-west. Its 
north-eas 


tern extremity, called Cape St. John’s, lies in lati- || 


tude 54° 47’ south, longitude 63° 41’ west. This island was 
first discovered in 1616, by Le Maire and Schouten, who 
gave it the name it now bears, in honor of the States General; 
while the strait which divides it from the continent received 
that of Lemaire, after one of the commanders. Staten Land 
was supposed bythese navigators to be the headland of a large 
southern continent, but was afterward proved to be insular 
by Hendrick Browere, who sailed round it in 1643. But 
even after Browere had ascertained its genuine character, 

hers would not abandon the new division of the globe 
their fancy had created, and which they had, by way of fore- 
stalling discovery, placed on their charts. They still main- 
tained there was a vast extent of country te the East yet un- 
discovered, and that Browere had only passed through the 
strait which separated it from Staten Land. 

The island is narrow, and in some parts nearly intersected 
by deep bays, estuaries and harbors, which are numerous 
both on its northern and southern sides. Between the oppo- 
site shores of two which lie in the interior, one opening from 
the North and the other from the South, the distance across 


is considerably less than one mile. The general features of 


the country are strongly marked, many of the bold and tow- 
ering eminences presenting a grand and imposing appear- 
ance. Its geological structure comprehends quartz rock, 
gray mica, clay slate, and micaceo a schist. caaties 

egetation in the valleys, on the sloping sides e hills, 
and on Se ene of 7 wy abate i green, abundant, and 
cheeringly luxuriant; generally springing from a loose, bos 
soil, the surface of which is me Si of decayed vegetables 
and covered with a profusion of mosses and lichens. The 
forests consist principally of the Antarctic beech, which is a 
beautiful evergreen, useful for many purposes, beside furnish- 
ing fuel for ships. In addition to this tree there is the winter 
bark and the arbuéus aculeata, the latter bearing a fruit like 
bam Among the plants are wild celery, and others 

anti-scorbutic tendency; also the Fuegian rush, bearing 

an elegant flower, and ing an excellent material for the 
construction of mats and ets. A scarlet lichen is very 
prevalent on the edges et charm a pleasing con- 
trast to the living verdure of other species of vegetation. Peat 
is found in abundance, and makes good fuel for vessels. 

As respects the animal kingdom, Staten Land cannot boast 
much . Independent of such amphibii as the seal and 
sea-otter, which are merely occasional ‘ sojourners in the land,’ 
the only quadrupeds we saw were rats and mice. Penguins 
and other oceanic birds are seen here in great diversity and 
numbers—such as cormorants, mews, geese, ducks, teal, &c. 

The harbor of Port Hatches lies in latitude 54° 48’ south, 
and may perhaps be considered the best in the island. Ag 
land-marks to the mariner there are two islets, always cov- 
ered with verdure, about seven miles north-west by north from 
the entrance of the harbor. A vessel may come in on either 
side, es the wind fayors. On the West the coast is morerug- 
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ged and uneven, and the peaks of the mountains more ele- 
vated; while East of the harbor the high land is less abrupi, 
forming long outlines of undulating mountains. At the very 
entrance there is a small island, rising in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, which must be kept on the larboard side, the other only 
affording a boat-channel. The best anchorage will be found 
in the south-west part of the bay; and when mooring, which 
is always advisable, the outshore anchor should be let go in 
twelve, and the inshore anchor in three and a quarter fathoms, 
bearing N. E. by S. E. We might be more particular in our 
description of this harbor, as well as of the ingress to it, did 
we deem it necessary; but where sailing directions are too 
minute they tend rather to bewilder than to give confidence 
to the mariner. It is generally better to mark some promi- 
nent headland, or to seize on some bold outline of the coast 
which will appear the same from all points. 

During our stay in Port Hatches, we embraced every fa- 
vorable opportunity of cruising round the island in our boats, 
which not only afforded us occasional amusement, but in- 
duced us to examine several other harbors and many objects 
of interest along the shore. These excursions, however, 
were nob unattended with dangers. In no part of the world 
are there greater or more sudden transitions in the weather. 
Certain winds, which the sailors call ‘ woolies,’ are to be 
carefully guarded against; the more so in boat excursions, as 
they seldom give warning of their approach. They seem to 
be formed in eddies about the high points of the mountains, 
and come down from thence almost perpendicularly. In 
more than one instance we narrowly escaped having our boat 
capsized by these ‘ woolies.’ 

’ While on one of our exploring cruises, and distant several 
miles from the mouth of the harbor, sailing along in apparent 
safety, our boat was struck so suddenly and with such force 
by one of these tornadoes, that both masts were carried away 
by the board, which placed us for a moment in eminent peril. 
Dearly indeed did we pay for that day’s recreation. Witha 
strong head-current, the wind set in fresh aginst us, attended 
by cold sleety rain. For more than an hour did six men tug 
at their oars, while, despite their utmost exertions, our little 
| bark, so far from nearing her port, evidently drifted from the 
jisland, which was now white with the waves beating and 
dashing against its iron-bound coast. As the night approached 
the wind seemed to augment in fury, and the misfortune of 
' being driven out to sea appeared almostinevitable. After the 
most strenuous efforts, finding it impossible to make headway 
in the direction we wished, we stood in direct for the island, 
where, from rocks near the shore, kelp grows to a great 
length and rises and floats on the surface of the sea. To this 
kelp we were obliged to hold on with our hands, and in fact 
literally to warp our boat ahead for a considerable distance, 
until we were enabled by a favorable lull to gain our haven, 
|and finally to reach our vessel, at 9 o’clock im the evening, 
|more wet, cold and exhausted than we had yet been during 
\the voyage. This rough adventure did not, however, dis- 
courage us from other trips of a similar nature, which were 
continued to all parts of the coast, and always introduced us 
to something new and amusing, as well as gave us opportu- 
nities to examine all the places offering shelter for shipping. 
The temperature of Staten Land is irregular, and erro- 
neous opinions have been adopted of the climate of the 
| South Seas, from its occasional irregularities. We were at 
Staten Land in midsummer; and onthe 12th of January (cor- 
responding to the middle of June in the Northern Hemisphere) 
we experienced one of the most terriffic snow-storms we had 
ever witnessed in any part of the world! ‘The wind blew a 
perfect hurricane, and the hail, snow and rain came down 
from the mountains in sheets, with such tremendous violence 
that we could scarcely stand on deck. This continued for 
twenty-four hours. The thermometer in the mean time fell 
to 38°. A boat’s crew from the Penguin was absent during 
the storm, on a cruise to East Harbor, and we felt no little 
anxiety for their fate. Any human being who shéuld have 
the folly to contend against such a tempest could hardly sur- 
vive the conflict. It is not the intensity of the freezing, but 
the cold and death-like chilliness of the rain, with the damp 
and piercing wind, which soon benumb the system, and would 
quickly produce that morbid state so fatal to human life. It 
was, no doubt, to such a storm = this that Dr. Solander and 
his party were exposed on Terra del Fuego during the voyage 
of ‘om celebrated Capt. Cook, when several fadiidnaia pee 
ished. This day would have produced a like effect on men 
similarly pedo | ; and yet it would be wrong hence:to draw 
the same conclusions as Capt. Cook drew as to the tempera- 
ture of the Southern Hemisphere. Our boet’s crew, however, 
returned unharmed on the following day. An old and expe- 
rienced seaier had conducted the little expedition. He saw 
the danger, and knew the best means of avoiding it. To re- 
gain the schooner was impossible: the wind was abead; so 
he ran into a small cove, hauled up his boat, had her carried 
some distance to a thicket of bushes, and turned her up side 
down. Beneath that comfortable shelter he remained, with 
half a dozen men, for twenty-four hours, in perfect security 
and without suffering. After thus ‘riding out the storm,’ they 
returned to the vessel in safety. On the day following, not 
only was the weather no longer inclement, but the snow had 
disappeared from the valleys and hill-sides ; the air was mild 
and pleasant, and not ‘a ripple was discernible on the waters 
of the bay. / 














The severity of winter, however, bears no proportion to 
these sudden transitions. There is little average difference 
between the seasons. The snow in winter does not lie long 
on the low grounds; ard such a thing as ice in the bays has 
never been.seen. Onthis point there can be no doubt, as our 
sealers have been on the island at all periods of the year. 
The humidity of the air is hightened, and the rains doubtless 
increased, by the singular position of numerous lakes, some 
of which are of considerable extent, on the very tops of the 
mountains, filling, perhaps, the craters of extinguished volca- 
noes. ‘These are recipients of the water formed by the melt- 
ing of the snows, and in their turn supply the imumerable 
lite streams which are every where seen trickling down the 
brown cheeks of the mountains. 

The island of Staten Land, when viewed from a short dis- 
tance, has a most barren and forbidding appearance ; but such 
is not its real character. The tops of the mountuins, com- 
posed of immense masses of granite, produce, it is true, little 
vegetation; but on their sides, and what may be called the 
lowlands, there is a rich, thick mould, formed by the decom- 
position of their natural productions, and beautified with the 
most luxuriant verdure. 

Near the entrance of Port Hatches is a cavern, long known 
as the retreat of a few patriarcAs of the ocean, to whom its 
deep recesses had been, until the period of which Iam abcut 
to speal® a safe protection. The opening of the sea-lion’s 
den is about thirty feet in width, its base being ona level with 
the sea at low-water mark. The whole length of the cave, 
beneath the base of the precipice, is two hundred and twenty 
paces, beautifully arched over with stalactites, and in some 
places changing its course from a direct line, and forming lit- 
tle apertures, which communicate with the main entrance. 

To enter this cavern, explore its secret chambers, and pro- 
voke a combat with the ancient holders and proprietors of 
this wild citadel, was the object of one of our boat excursions. 
Preparatory to our advance into this 

‘cavern hoar, 

That stands all lonely on the sea-beat shore,’ 
fires were placed, one after another, with a distance of thirty 
yards between each two, to answer the double purpose of 
guiding our progress, and of sectring a speedy retreat, should 
we be too roughly received by the old phoca, who, witha 
number of clap-matches in his suite, had taken up a position 
in the farthest corner of the den. 

With lighted torches, we now advanced into the abyss, 
which the ancient Romans would have consecrated to deified 
nymphs, and the Persians have assigned as the seat of their 
god Mithras. The fires cast a dim, flickering light, which 
rendered visible the darkness in our rear. Every thing around 
us seemed to partake of the gloomy silence of the tomb, until 
the stillness was suddenly broken by the roar of the old lion, 
more appalling, by far, than that of his fierce namesake of the 
Moorish plains. Having approached so near that we could 
see the monsters’ glaring eye-balls, we discharged our mus- 
kets, and continued, alternately returning to load and advan- 
cing to fire, until our ears were stunned and our heads bewil- 
dered with the reverberations of the reports, mingled with the 
roarings of the whole maddened group, now closely pressed 
and severely wounded. 

Our lights failing for an instant, we retreated to replenish 
them. The lashings of the waves at the mouth of the cavern, 
though distant, echoed and rumbled so loudly through the 
vaulted passages, that we could not hear each others voices. 
As we again moved forward to discharge our pieces, the old 
sea-lion broke out into a new paroxysm of rage, tearing up 
the gravel and rocks with his claws and teeth. ‘The white 
foam, mixed with blood, dropped from his large red tongue ; 
while so hoarse, so Joud and deafening was bis howl, that we 
were obliged to stop our ears with our hands, to prevent be- 
ing pained by it. 

The scene around us had now indeed become one of in- 
conceivable wildness and horrer. Two hundred paces within 
the mouth of a cave which man had never before entered ;— 
the dim, flickering light of our torches, and the decaying fires 
in our rear, together with the suffocating smoke from the fre- 
quent firing, rendered it necessary to retrograde. Nor did we 
commence retreating a moment too soon. Wounded and in- 
furiate, the old lion now began to move toward us, as we grad- 
ually returned step by step, throwing stones and fire-brands 
to keep him in check, until we had reached so near the mouth 
of the cavern that, with deiiberate aim, Captain Palmer of 
the Penguin shot him. This was his death-wound, although 
he had previously received no less than ten balls. 

After recruiting our fires with the blubber of our victim, we 
returned to the charge, and soon succeeded in taking all the 
remaining five females and their pups. The old sea-lion 
(phoca jubata) measured ten feet six inches in length, and 
eight feet round the shoulders; and, as we supposed, could 
not weigh less than four hundred pounds. The females were 
from six to seven feet in length, and of a more slender form. 

We next visited the ‘king penguin rookery,’ about two 
miles west of the harbor; and we do not believe the whole 
range of natural history can furnish a more interesting specta- 
cle. Indeed, to an enthusiastic admirer of Nature, this curi- 
osity alone is worth a voyage to Staten Land. The king 

nguins stand perfectly erect; they measure from two and a 
half to three feet in hight, and each weighs from thirty to 
for:y pounds. Their color is a delicate pale ash, breast white, 
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bill long and tapering; with two yellow streaks around the 
neck, like a cravat. Of their number we could form no just 
estimate; but the beach, for more than a mile, was covered 
with them, standing or moving in squads or solid columns of 
from one to four and six hundred birds. When viewed from 
a distance, they appeared like an army performing its evolu- 
om rather than any thing else to which we can compare 
them. ~ 

Extending back from the shore, in this part of the island, 
is a prairie or low marsh, covered with a luxuriant growth of 
coarse grass, through which the penguins had made their lit- 
tle roads, and where they were formed in small companies, 
more than a mile inland. They betrayed little apprehension 
on being approached, and would often stand still, holding 
down their heads to have their necks patted and feathers 
smoothed down. We took three of them on board, where 
they remained for some time, making no effort to escape, and 
apparently not insensible to kind treatment. The sea, how- 
ever, is their favorite element, and in its waters they are per- 
fectly at home. The peacock is not vainer of its gaudy 
plumes, than is the penguin of the garb in which the Creator 
has arrayed him. These birds go into the water by hundreds 
ata time, seemingly for no other purpose than to clean and 
adjust theirp'umage. In these ablutions their antics are ex- 
ceedingly amusing. They swim alternately on their sides 
and backs, and dive in the most frolicsame mood. After in- 
dulging in these exercises, they again join their companions 
on the shore, and strut about in the most exulting pride. The 
female penguin, in the first instance, lays but one egg; but, 
if deprived of it, will lay a second, and so on to the number 
of four or five. The egg weighs a pound, and is not so ran- 
cid as that of the common domestic goose. 

Staten Land is far from being devoid of wholesome refresh- 
ment. Clams of an excellent quality may be procured with 
tongs of a moderate length, and muscles hang from the rocks 
like festoons of grapes. Anti-scorbutics of various descrip- 
tions may be fuund in abundance; and water and fuel are 
procured with the greatest facility in Port Hatches. Sea- 
birds abound in great variety. Besides the king penguin, 
some of whose peculiarities we have just mentioned, there 
ure macaroones, jackass penguins, loggerheads, ducks, (can- 
vas-backs and others,) teal, eormorants, upland geese, kelp 
geese, meadow hens, callowa, snipes, gannets, &c. &c. All 
these are found on the island, and may be procured with lit- 
tle exertion. The nests of the aquatic birds are generally 
built on the cliffs and precipices overhanging the water's 
edge; and when shot, they must be taken out of the sea by 
means of a skiff or boat. 

We have dwelt on the productions of this island in greater 
detail than we should otherwise have done, from a conviction 
that it is a place of some importance to the commercial in- 
terests of the United States. Its harbors are safe, and all of 
them—more particularly Port Hatches and New-Year’s Har- 
bor—afford timber which wiil answer very well for small 
spars, top-gallant-masts, bowsprits, rudders, &c. Had Staten 
Land been surveyed many years ago, vessels damaged in 
doubling Cape Horn would have found a place of retreat, 
where, in most instances, they might have repaired damages 
without being subjected to the heavy expense and loss of time 
required in. returning to RieJanciro. 





For the New-Yorker. 
CHILDHOOD. 
* * *  * ‘Oh, hackneyed theme!’ 

Ir has long been a secret but favorite enjoyment with us, 
to brood over the dreams, the fancies, and the errors of our 
early years. We smile when we recall the ludicrous mis- 
takes, the comical misunderstandings, the exaggerated con- 
ceptions, the overwhelming mysteries, of those by-gene days. 
Oh! the trust and simplicity of that spring-time, when we sat 
upon the stone steps of our father’s dwelling, a pinch of salt 
(no: Attic salt) between our digits, waiting, with unexampled 
patience and unwavering hope, for the pigeons to come within 
reach of our lure! But turn we from delusive hope, to act- 
ual fear. Childhood suffers more from fear than grown chil- 
dren realize. That which is awful and mysterious to chil- 
dren, 1s, to the older, plain as holy writ. They forget that 
‘little things are great to little men.’ They have so long 
seen all things through the medium of common sense and act- 
ual experience, that they forget the visions which a lively 
imagination conjures up to torment and affright. Witness 
the breathless haste with which our garments were doffed at 
even; thé frightful visions which were sure to greet ouneyes, 
did we awake in the watches of the night. The dark was 
then a creature; we should have said, as Coleridge hath it— 

* At one stride comes the dark.’ 

Oh, the conscience of our early years !—it might shame the 
children of larger growth. Well do we remember the mighty 
effort—the unflinching resolution, with which we turned our 
unwilling steps from a passage-way which contained a store- 
room—from a store-room which contained certain tempting 
lumps, which spread their sparkling white cubes, glittering 
like jewels, and more valuable than any jewels to our en 
tured view—saying, with proud resolve, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan!” By chance we were overheard ; our saying was 
remembered, and oft repeated, among the few wonderful say- 
ings of our early years; it has descended, an heir-loom to 
younger brothers and sisters—a monument of our self-denial. 


The imaginations of our carly years!—We had no oppor- 
tunity, when very young, of hearing music; we had no natural 
understanding of it; it was to us a pleasant mystery. We 
recollect the first time we heard a piano; we imagined sprites 
were dancing within the body of the instrument; we could 
see them, in our mind’s eye, capering and frisking about, as 
the sweet sounds fell upon our mind’s ear, thrilling our soul 
with delight unspeakable. 

Our reveries at church !—We believe children indulge more 
in reverie at church than elsewhere; the quiet is so favora- 
ble—the sermons, and sometimes the prayers, are so com- 
pletely unintelligible! There we dreamed—(oh, wicked 
wights!)—of Fortune’s purse, and Aladdin’s lamp and en- 
chanted ring; there we traveled with Crusoe over the island, 
enjoying the acantiness of those resources which led to the 
delights of contriving; there we sympathised with the poor 
whale on whose back Sinbad built his fire; but the diamonds 
clinging to the raw flesh, we could never fancy; they ruined 
diamonds in our estimation; we have never looked on those 
jewels with half tho admiration they deserve to command— 
so inveterate is early association. There we disposed of 
boundless wealth: libraries for one parent—buds and plants 
for the other; shells and fossils for one sister—prints and 
work-boxes for another; bushels of marbles for our youngest 
brother, and dogs and a pony for our most worshipful selves ; 
all meted out in most unrivaled profusion. There we wished 
the sparkling wit—the profound learning of maturer years, 
while yet a child in form, that we might ‘astonish: the na- 
tives’ of our own household, and enjoy in secrecy their won- 
der at the infant prodigy. There we gazed on the brilliant 
chandelier which hung in the centre of our church, and thought 
what a delightful swing the fairies might have, seated snugly 
within those glittering festoons; or how gracefully they might 
glide along them, as tiny rope-dancers! One Sabbath we 
had been looking with much interest at the plates in Calmet’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. The reader may remember the 
representation of hypocrites, with wide mouths, the corners 
upraised to Heaven! A similar feature attracted our gaze 
at church. We shrunk back instinctively, saying to ourselves, 
“Qh, there comes a hypocrite !”” 

Our first initiation into the mysteries of geography !—We 
understood not North and South, as relative terms. How we 
pitied the people on the other side of the globe !—they would 
surely fall off! What if we should ‘tread through,’ and come 
in contact? We could not understand that we were on the 
outside of the world; we certainly seemed as snugly within as 
if we had been encased in a nut-shell. The blue sky was a 
substance—the skin of the world; had we been near it, we 
could have taken hold of it, as if it were silk or leather. We 
have always admired the picturesque fancy of that youth who 
thought the planets and stars were crevices and tattered ple- 
ces, where Heaven shone through ;—earnests of future splen- 
dor—glimpses of Paradise! 

How little we understood of the lessons we ‘mechanically 
repeated! While translating ‘Les Aventures de Telemaque,’ 
we encountered this phrase, ‘ se dévouer,’ which we chose to 
translate, ‘he devoured himself;’ a mouthful unique, we 
fancy—not, indeed, equaling in magnitude that of the student 
who declared he had eaten a mountain !—‘ Exegi monument- 
um,’ &c. While translating, in ‘ Liber Primus,’ this passage, 
‘Consuetudo dat celeritatem,’ we made the accusative take 
precedence of the nominative, and understood by the asser- 
tion that ‘Prompt attendance on the wants of customers, 
would be a very proper means of gaining patronage.’ And 
the hymns which childhood prides itself so much on repeat- 
ing—how perverted their meaning! how changed their holy 
intent !— * Folly builds high upon the sand, 

But lowly let my basis be.’ 

‘Folly’ was a maiden to our childish thought, whose dwelling 
was lofty. We could see its tall form towering upon a sand- 
bank. ‘Lowly’ was another, and a navghty damsel, who 
was much inclined to purloin articles which did not belong 
to her, who could not, or would not, understand the differ- 
ence between ‘meum’ and ‘tuum.’ ‘ Basis’ was a vase or 
flower-pot, which ‘ Lowly’ was commanded to ‘ let be,’ or in 
other phrase, not to meddle with. 

Our ideas of the Supreme Being were, that he was a man, 
but larger, taller, and mightier than common men; he had 
large blue eyes, and was geated comfortably in an easy chair 
covered with flowered damask. We could comprehend his 
infinite power, but. not his immateriality. As we gained 
knowledge, he lost his human appendages, and we thought 
he must resemble'a cloud. But even then, his omnipresence 
was a mystery.—Our early impressions of Heaven were not 
at all in its favor. We were told it was a place of ‘ perfect 
rest.’ Directly we fancied a seat that must never be va- 
cated, a countenance that must never be varied, a stillness 
that must never be interrupted—e state little suited to our 
active temperaments, to which rest in any form was @ spe- 
cies of purgatory. We well remember the awful sensations 
and overwhelming train of thought which seized us on hearing 
we should live for ever. Oh, the thrilling incomprehensibitity 











We would not join the croaking multitude who of the 
superior joys of childhood ; for we firmly believe in the doc- 
trine of compensation, in all ages and conditions; but we 
poets fain confess that the glorious earth lost much of On = 
ceeding brightness with its vanishing ies. or 
those days when the world was one beat bright fairy-land, 
full of wonderful enchantments and delightful spells! What 
theugh some wicked sprite, in the shape of an unwelcome 
shower, would ever and anon steal from us an earnestly-desired 
good? What though some frightful Ogre, in shape of an im- 
measurable lesson, would thrill us with anguish on the thres- 
hold of the recitation hour? What though some tall giant, in 
shape of an untimely headache, would steal from our expect- 
ant palate the delicate viands ?—Stillitwas one wea 
fairy-land, where we were continually stumbling i 
treasures; and never, lest we should be suspected by our 
thapsody of having arrived at second childhood, will we bid 
farewell to recollections of that sweet spring-time, whea 

‘ Life, @ith all its change, did seem 


A fitful, but delicious dream.’ A. E. 





Anecpote or Cuartes Mataews.—’T is now some five 
or six years past that we were standing together at a front 
window of ‘ The George,’ at Grantham, where we had slept 
gn our way to Doncaster, when the grandiloquent announce- 
ment of ‘Coaches to all ‘parts of the World,’ displayed in 
great gold letters, on a little office opposite the inn, caugh 
his keen eye. Ina moment he directed our attention to the 
obtrusive notice; then, pulling a face which instantly trans- 
formed him irto a wizened little Frenchman of ‘the old re- 
gime,’ hurried down stairs and crossed the street. We fol- 
lowed to enjoy the fun. 

There were several individuals of the genus Cadger loung- 


ing about the office, when ‘ Monsieur’ shuffled in, and, witha @ 


low bow to the book-keeper, explained that he “ visht ver 
mush to go too pla-ace.” ; 
“ Two places—certainly, sir—how far?” 
“Non, non! non no too pla-ace, but von pla-ace—two sta- 
” 


“Oh, one place, two stages.—Inside, five shillings; out, 
three-and-six-pence.”’ 

“Non, non!” reiterated Monsieur, angrily. “ Rite me in 
de book for Timboctoo.” 

“Tim what, sir?” asked Jack in office. 

“ Timboctoo,” answered his tormentor. 

“ Timboc—Timboc—well, I never heard of such a 
down this road. Did thee, Jack?” turning to the 

“Preaps it ’s only his forruneeting pronunsiation,”” sug- 
gested Jack. 

“ Timboc—Timboc”—repeated the official, running his 
finger up and down the index of a dog’s-eared book of roads. 
“ What county is it in, sir?” inq he, at last, looking up 
with a seriousness which had nearly upset our uty. 

“ Countee! Sacre bley!—Vat you vant vid countee ?—I 
vant to ge to Timboctoo—great citee in de var centre midil 
intarior of Afreecar. Bah! countee!” 

“ Africa!” cried the office-keeper. 

“ Hafricker!” shouted the cads. 

“ Afreecar,” re Monsieur. 

‘¢ Bob does n’t run no coaches on that line-o’-road now, sir,” 
chimed in grinning Jack, nudging his fellow cads, who all 
chuckled like choking hens. : 

“ Then vat for vy you put up dat dere de ‘Coaches to all 
part of de world, eh?” exclaimed the pseudo-Frenchman, in 
a towering passion, whilst the poor office- seemed 
dumb-founded, and the cads roared out. 
vil take me to Timboctoo—dat you vil take me dere if I vill 
go: vell, I vil go, and you vil take me—you vil—I vil—I vil 
—you von’t.”” 

‘And he went on, smothering his victim in the very vehe- 
mence of abuse, and leaving him in a state of ludicrous em- 
barrassment, which was in no wise lessened y the uproarious 
laughter of his pals, and evident enjoyment of a crowd of lis- 
teners whom his passionate expostulation bad brought te the 
door. ‘ Sporting Review. 


Drvuricat Remains.-—In the mountains of Ardes, 
very curious remains of Druidical worship have been 
The spot is very wild, and is supposed to have been the site of & 
forest. now dest On digging below the grass, a layer of 
charcoal, mixed with a pounded vitrified su , presented 
itself, in the midst of which was buried an urn, containing a 
second, also vitrified, and 6f a square form, in which were 
laced those fragments of bones which were not consumed 
y fire. Round this vase, and at 
lamps... Within the excavation are 
ferent forms, resembling the most beautiful Roman pottery. 


Manuscripts.—Great havoc has been committed in Rome 
among some valuable manuscripts which were supposed to be 











os 
of that little phrase, ‘ for ever ’!—There. was no end to ‘ for 
ever'—no end !—no end !—We repeated it again and again; 
we sought. to compare it with aught we had ever known, 
thought, or felt; but no, it eluded our grasp—it baffled our 
understanding ; we were breathless with wonder and awe; 
till at last, overcome with the intensity of our emotions, we 
wept aloud! 2 











in a place of safety ; they belonged to a school ed by In- 

a and a= of a time of Clement VIIL. of 
them being accidentally discovered in the shop ef @ pork- 
butcher, . search was made, pepe 3s t a ar 
found to have been emptied by seminary, w 
had sold them to tradespeople. The Cardinal Lambruschini 
then sent Professor by some 
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as refilled seven of the closets. 
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THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. 
FarewEtt, beloved! the evening breeze is stealing 
Softly around us, and the Jow, sweet sigh 

Of waters, murmuring by, 
Falls on my soul, in gentle tones revealing 
Visions of futurejfours, when I shall be 
Thine but in memory ! 


Wilt thou not sometimes wander forth alone 
Beside this tranquil lake, and fondly dwell 

On all we ’ve loved so well? 
And, as the breeze bears forth each plaintive tone, 
Will not my spirit seem to hover near, 

Thy cherished voice to hear? 


Yet tamst I leave thee, though thy saddened brow 
ler than its wont, and each fond smile 
’ Fades from thy lip the while, 
Still would I see thy soul less troubled now, 
Lest mine be won from loftier feelings back 
Unto its earthward track. 


Fain would I watch thy lonely couch beside, 

When sickness hath o’erspread thy pallid cheek 
With fever’s fearful streak ; 

Oft have I prayed, let good or ill betide, 

That I might live to catch each breath and tone 
In joy or grief thine own. 


* Yet hast thou deemed my warmest love grew cold, 
When all my soul’s fond hopes to thee were given, 
Too much estranged from heaven; 
But there are thoughts and feeling still untold, 
That flow, like buried streams, for ever on, 
Unchanging and unknown. 





@ I had not said so much in by-gone hours, 
But now my soul beats feebly, and each breath 
Seems to me fraught with death ; 
And if to call thee mine, when sorrow lowers, 
Can brighten once again thy sunken eye, 
Then can I calmly die. 


Calmly could leave this fair and glowing scene 

Of eve’s soft shadows and of morning’s beams— 
The bliss of early dreams— 

If less of sorrow on thy brow were seen, 

And hopes of future hours could chase the gloom 
That shrouds the lonely tomb. 


Methinks the night grows chilly, and the breeze 

Seems not to pour its wonted fragrance round; 
Still fainter grows the sound 

Of night-birds warbling in the moon-lit trees, 

While on my soul fond hopes and yearnings swell: 
Mine own in death, farewell ! 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
THE MAGIC ROCK. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

Tue glory of old Spain has not yet departed. A thousand 
associations of green and undecayed beauty still twine around 
the relics of her fallen grandeur, and every cloud-wrapt moun- 
tain and vine-nursing valley is erriched with oft-repeated le- 
gends of the olden time. The traveler, in the region of Cor- 
dova, when way-worn and wearied, he turns aside into the 
cottage of a pobre aldeano, is hospitably ente- tained, not only 
with an abundance of good cheer, but, if he be favorably dis- 
posed, with stories about accidents and disasters, terrible 
thunder-claps and supernatural visitations. It is also not un 
frequent to some of these story-tellers, with that love of 
the open aah wonderful for which the Spanish people are 
80 , Telate certain auto-adventures, which, while 
they stagger belief, cause the warm blood to recoil, and the 
current of feling to rush back upon the heart, and stagnate, 
coldly and heavily, there. 

I have a pleasant friend who has jomneyed through the 
mountainous region of Cordova, and he has often lightened 
for me the bu of a sombre evening by his vivid descrip- 
tion of the wild and picturesque scenery, which lay every 
where spread before his path, and by his glowing recitals of 


the tales which flow like fountains trom the lips of 
the ish peasant. 


There occurred one day a severe thunder storm, among the 
mountains. Near the close of a sultry afternoon, an enormous 
black cloud rose slowly from the verge of the horizon, and 
gradually unrolled its immense volumes over the western sky. 
Only a few rays of sunlight struggléd through the gloom of 
the tempest, and it seemed as if the firmament were about to 
be rent asunder like a scroll. There had been no rain for 
several days, and though thunder-showers were the frequent 
precursors of the setting sun, yet the heavens had long worn 
the eee | veil of a summer mist, and no sound of the ele- 
ments been heard louder than the whisper of a gentle 
— Storms, whose aren Sw a have regarded 

ith terror, are gazed Spanish peasant with little 

— ak mben this immense cloud rolled , 
80 , every eye yand every form trembled, 
and men looked upon one anothér,' as if expecting to hear, 


with the first crash of the thunder, the shrill blast of the arch- |} fu 


8 . 
the mountains were dry and wi 


est shrub stood motionless; and the tall cedars lifted up their 
noble forms, unmoved and majestic, like proud victims await- 
ing the sentence of their destruction. Suddenly the lightning 
leaped gloriously from the firmament, and the dark cloud 
seemed a heaving mass of fire. A moment—and the live 
thunder burst from its prison house, and the echoes among 
the mountains sent it back ina continuous roar, like the voices 
of a thousand unchained lions. Another burst succeeded, 
and another—yet no rain fell. One more—and a noise was 
heard like the crash of an unsphered planet. A large mass 
of rock was hurled from the side of a mountain into the ravine 
below. Then the flood rushed from the ‘ windows of heaven’ 
and the waters poured unremittingly down for the space of 
half an hour, accompanied with the gleams of the lightning 
and the constant reverberations of the thunder. 

In ten minutes more ‘the sky seemed never to have borne 
a cloud,’ and softly flowed in the beautiful drapery of its Eden 
hours. And upon these wild, gray rocks, which so lately 
seemed ‘altars burning with fire,’ the richest incense of heaven 
descended. The cool breeze sprang up delightfully, and 
wafted a delicious fragrance sweet as that which lingers amid 

‘The flowery gardens of enchanted Gul.’ 

The morning subsequent to this storm, news came to the 
village where my friend had remained during the night, that 
a huge fragment of rock, celebrated among the peasantry by 
‘the name of the ‘ Magic Rock,’ had been thrown down by a 
thunderbelt. My friend, (unlike our own traveling country- 
men, who convert their pleasure into toil, and hurry onward, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, as if the 
world should be passed over as rapidly as it was made) hesi- 


gratified his curiosity with the sight of any extraordinary /usus, 
or wonderful passage in the great book of nature. 

“If the Senor,” said Pedro de Ceballo, an old man, with 
silvery hairs, who was my friend’s host, “‘if the Senor would 
like to go and see the work of the storm, and will take an old 
man forhis guide, I shall be well pleased to lead the way, 
for I am told the Magic Rock has been torn down.” 

“Well, make ready, good host,” said my friend, “ and 
suffer this little curly-headed grandson to procure from my 
baggage some bottles of Tintilla; for a walk of two hours this 
warm day will doubtless make them acceptable.” 

The mountain was at the distance of about five miles ; and 
after making the necessary preparations, the trio set forth— 
the old man and his grandson leading the way and carrying 
the wine in a basket, and my friend following with a fowling- 
piece over his shoulder. 

On arriving at the foot of the mountain, they halted to rest 
awhile, and to gaze on the effects of the last night’s storm. 
In the bed of a torrent, which rushed along beneath their feet, 
lay the shattered masses of the fallen rock, and the torn and 
ragged appearance of the mountain’s side dispiayed the path 
of the destructive fluid. The smaller rocks were rent and 
blackened—and the tall trees of larch and cedar were thrown 
from their lofty hights, and lay scattered around, stripped of 
their foliage and blasted and scorched with fire. 

“’Twas a fearful storm!” exclaimed the old man, with a 
visible shudder. . 

“‘ Does the remembrance of it make you tremble, then, good 
host?” asked my friend. 

“Indeed, Senor, yes. Five years ago, there was a temp- 
est like last night’s, and from that time till now, no storm 
has been heard half so terrible; and, Senor, in that dreadful 
night, this boy’s father, my son, was standing on the rock 
which now lays beneath our feet, thrown from the wide gap 
yonder, up the mountain.” 

“* How was it possible?” exclaimed my friend in a tone of 
evident surprise. 

“Tt was truly so,” replied Pedro; “and it was an awful 
thing for human feet to approach that rock after shadows of 
night had fallen; for horrible tales are told about it—and it 
is said a magician dwelt neor it, and cursed it with his magic 
—and none of our peasants dared even to touch it. How 
does the hand of Providence overthrow every thing! Heaven 
be praised! If the Senor will honor my poor house till to- 
morrow, he shall hear what befel my son when he stood upon 
that rock, in the night of that fearful storm.” n 

“T will gladly wait and hear your story,” replied my friend, 
“ for I shall not willingly leave such game as I see rustling 
among the bushes yonder;” and the report of the fowling- 
piece echoed among the hills. 

After a successful hunt of three hours, Pedro de Ceballo 
thought it expedient to broach the Tintilla. My friend was 
content with one bottle, while Pedro consumed the other 
three. They then replenished the basket with the excellent 
mountain game, (pheasants, rari aves in terra among us, 
but abounding in Cordova, though not less prized on that ac- 
oe and nee ae their return homeward—my ae 

ing icularly ul to pocket, as a memento, a bit o 
Sy aan 
“We shall have a dinner fit for a prince, Senor,” said Pe- 
dro de Ceballo, as they set out, “‘ with the birds you have 
killed, and the Tintilla you have brought!’ And Pedro said 
nothing more on the way, doubtless employed with delight- 

1 ions on the delicacies of the forthcoming dinner ;— 
for he was totally undisturbed by the occasional crack of the 
gun, and the consequent absence of the little boy in pursuit of 





trees ithered—yet 
no: fell! "The sultriness was insupportable. The slight- 


tated not to delay his journey, for a season, if such delay || P 





Before my ftiend’s departure, he was regaled with a recital 
of the following adventure, which we shall take the liberty to 
relate in our own way. 

Mariana de Ceballo, the son of Pedro de Ceballe, my 
friend’s host, was, at the-age of twenty, a wild youth, who 
could never brook opposition, and therefore, contrary to the 
wishes of his father, he fellin love witha heautiful girl, whose 
station in life was inferior to his own. He had two motives 
for doing this: the first was, that he was set upon thwarting 
‘the old gentleman,’ who had betrothed him some sixteen 
years before to his neighbors daughter; and the second was, 
that he delighted above all earthly blessings in Doloris @’Al- 
lende—in taking stolen walks with her=in writing verses to 
her, and in standing under her window with his guitar, and 
singing her to sleep of a moonlight night. 

One delicious evening, as Mariano was strolling with Dol- 
aris, he sdid softly to her“ Dear Doloris, I love you better 
than life ! 

“Well, Mariano,” replied the sweet maiden, “is thet any 
thing strange? and [love you with my whole soul!” and she 
turned up her full, dark, swimming eyes, and gazed into his. 
Oh, that I were a poet, to describe that gaze of unutterable 
affection, that ‘look of spechless tenderness,’ when two fool- 
jsh young persons drink up each others eyes, till their blend- 
ed hearts melt in a delirium of transport and joy ! 

“And, Doloris,” continued her lover, ‘‘ how beautiful you 
are! You are more lovely than yonder star, which is alone 
and apart in the firmament.” 

‘“* You have told me sb a thousand times, dear Mariano; 
and every girl says you are the handsomest fellow in the 
rovince.”’ 7 

“‘ Lovely Doloris, will you marry me ?” 

“Certainly; tell your father I am ready, any day.” 

“ Alas! dearest, -he will never consent; he has betrothed 
me to another.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ cried the affectionate gir—and she burst inte 
tears at the thought of such an unexpected barrier to her hap- 
piness. “ What shall we do, Mariano?” 

“ My best love, we must ran away.” 

“ Run away! oh, well—very well—we will run away then; 
but when shall we go—whither shall we run?” 

“‘ To-morrow night, sweetest. I will come for you at this 
hour—be prepared ! 

“Oh yes—certainly I will. Good night! dear Mariano!’” 

“ Good night—my blessing!” 

And he printed a kiss on ber pretty lips, (pray do not be 
shocked, Indies, they were engaged) ard then parted. Run- 
away matches are got up with a wonderfal facility in Spain; 
you have only to escape to the house of some priest, three 
mile distant, and the business is ended. 

Never did hours pass so sluggishly to Mariana de Ceballo 
and Doloris d’Allende, as those whose sands were running 
slowly out before the appointed time of their departure. The 
joyful period at length arrived—but, sorrowful to tell, the 
heavens gave sad presage of an approaching storm. The 
clouds Jay along the sky, in darkened volumes, and the sun 
sank down among them with a lurid blaze. Yet did the lov- 
ers prefer to brave the danger of the tempest, than to endure 
the agony of a longer suspense. 

Mariano had provided two tried and trusty steeds, and as 
he was familiarly acquainted with every mountain defile which 
it was necessary for them to traverse, they set out under no 
great apprehension of danger from the storm, that every mo- 
ment grew blacker and blacker before them. But away they 
bounded, and thoughts of fear were banished by the syren 
spells of hope and joy and love. 

They soon came in safety to the base of a lofty mountain, 
which they proposed to pass over for the double purpose of 
avgiding pursuit on the morrow, and of arriving quicker at 
the residence of the padre, who was to bind them together 
in bands that earth may not sunder. They had ascended 
half way up the mountain, when the storm, whese nearer ap- 
proach Mariano had for some time been regarding with emo- 
tions he dared not communicate to his companion, burst with 
unrestrained fory upon their heads. Their horses, though 
accustomed to travel through severe tempests, became restive 
and frightened at the incessant flashes of lightning and con- 
tinued bursts of thunder. At last, a tall tree, a short distance 
from them, was shivered to atoms. 

Mariano, on perceiving that their steeds would soon become 
unmanageable, assisted Doloris to alight, and released the 
foammg animals who very deliberately turned round and ran 
furiously down the mountain, in the direction of their own 
comfortable dwellings. 

“Alas! dear Mariano, what will become of the beautiful 
ribins you gave me ?—and my new embroidered petticoat, 
too, that will be totally ruined!’ exelaimed Doloris in an 
agony of grief. ’ 

Oh woman! woman! thy vanity is coeval with thy fortitude. 
Thou art like the cypress tree which sways unbroken to the 


graceful figure in the perturbed streamlet gliding beneath its 
feet! 

The first care of the lovers was to find shelter from the 
rain, which now began to pour down in torrents. It was al- 
most certain death for them to remain among the trees, num- 
bers of which were constantly falling beneath the lifted arm 
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they attained shelter in the wide cleft of a protruding rock. 
Here they remained perched, like twin eagles, till the storm 
rolled away, and night walked forth, all lovely and serene, 
robed in sable majestyy with the crescent upon her brow, and 
heralded by all ‘Her gorgeoous blazonry of stars!” 

‘© I will descend first, dear Doloris,” said Mariano, “ and 
then assist you to come down.” 

But Mariano could not descend! He attempted to raise 
his feet—but in vain. There he stood, fastened! yet his 
hands were free—his body was free—but his feet could not 
stir. He gazed around him with astonishment; but imagine 
his horror when he found he was standing on the ‘ Magic 
Rock.’ He expected every moment to see some terrible vis* 
ion rise before him. He told Doloris that he was bewitched 
—that Heaven had inflicted this punishment upon him, be- 
cause he had deserted his old father and had stolen money 
from him to provide for their flight. He counted his rosary 
—he signed the cross—he repeated the Ave Maria, the Pater 
Noster, and all the Latin prayers he had ever learned from 
boyhood—but to no purpose. 

What increased his terror was, that Doloris descended 
with perfect ease, while he could not move an inch. At last, 
emboldened by the sight of his beloved, and encouraged by 
her entreaties, he made one mors desperate attempt to extri- 
cate himselffrom thé rock. The strife was effectual. He 
gave the only mighty spring, and fell headlong, fifteen feet 
upon the green sward at the feet of Doloris—sustaining no in- 
jury save the loss of his boots, which still remained standing 
on the fatal spot! > 

“ My own dear Doloris,” said Mariano, when he had re- 
covered from his trance of fear, “‘ let us return home. I will 
go to my father and beg his forgiveness.” 

The disconsolate youth was confirmed in this praise-worthy 
resolution, by the reflection that he had no means of proceed- 
ing farther. The horses were gone, and with them the bag- 
gage. Their flight would soon be discovered, at any rate— 
and, moreover, he did not relish the idea of walking barefoot 
over the mountain road—for there stood his boots as firmly 
as if they had become a part of the rock itself. 

Ths pair (of lovers, not of boots) forthwith descended the 
mountain, and plodded their uneasy way back to their native 
village. Doloris had read in novels how naughty lovers al- 
ways threw themselves at their father’s feet—and she suggest- 
ed the expediency of doing so at the present juncture. i 
ano acceded to this—and they arrived at their father’s house, 
just as the old man was in the midst of a violent burst of sor- 
row on learning that his son had, eloped, and that hig horses 
had returned without a rider during the storm. 

Pedro de Ceballo, heaving a deep sigh of resignation, raised 

- his eyes to Heaven, and beheld—his lost son, with Doldris 
d’Allende hanging tenderly on his arm. This vision threw 
the father into an uncontrollable fit of passion. 

“You reprobate scoundrel!’’ roared he—‘* Why did you 
steal my money and run away with your sweetheart ?”’ 

The lovers then threw themselves (@ la Radcliffe) at the 
feet of the enraged sire. 

“ Forgive us, dear father,” said the repentant son; “ your 
money is safe. I will never do thelike again—and you would 
not punish me if you knew how I had expiated my crime.” 

“‘ Forgive you!” exclaimed the old man—his anger begin- 
ning to cool as he recollected his former grief—“ to be sure I 
will forgive you, and you shall marry Doloris;—kiss me my 
daughter ;—you scoundrel—that you shall; for know, to your 
sorrow, that your betrothed eloped this morning—to be re- 
venged on you doubtless—with a young eavalicro, who has 
been two days in the village !”’ 

What love-stricken maiden does not anticipate the cata- 
strophe of our tale? 

The story was told my friend by Mariano himself—while 
Pedro de Ceballo, Doloris—still beautiful in matronly garb— | 
the little curly-headed boy, (he employed himself in rocking 
a cradle) and two swect girls, were attentive listeners. 

When Mariano had concluded, the old man put in this 
moral for the benefit of my friend and his grandson. “ This 
event teaches us in what inscrutable ways those who do wrong 
are punished; and likewise seryes as a warning to young men 
never to run away with their sweethearts, without first inform- 
ing their fathers.” 

Meanwhile my friend, being curious to see a specimen of 
this wonderful rock, drew forth the small fragment which he 
had brought—and found adhering thereunto, the blade of his 
penknife and certain bits of iron, that were contained in the 
same pocket. The truth burst upon him like an electric 
shock, and he roared forth in a prodigious laugh, in the midst 
of his good host’s moral; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he could restrain his mirth, when he saw that the good 
people were getting angry—not being able to divine the cause 
of euch repeated cachinnatory explosions. 

It is.the custom in Co » for the young men, like our 
own race of dandies, to tron heels to their boots, as well 
as a thin rim of of the same metal extending round the soles. 
Our hero, on that memorable night, was invested with 
trial ornaments of this description; and, dearly beloved read- 
er, the ‘ Magic Rock,’ whereon he stood enchained like An- 
dromeda, possessed strong magnetic attraction, being, as mon 
ami was afterwards credilily informed by a celebrated miner- 





alogist and a very Munchausen at traveling, neither more nor 
lesathan solid bond fide loadstone! . 
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|genius of Irish poetry; but Lover found new ground, and 
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From the London Literary Gazette. 
REVIEW. - 
SONGS AND BALLADS. By Samve. Lover. 12mo. pp. 135— 
London, 1839: Chapman & Hall. 

“ Lovers,” says ‘Louchstone, (see on the title- 
page,) “are given to poetry ;” and truly, if all Lovers were 
like unto Samuel, we should not be thet they rhymed 
for ever, holydays, and working-days, all. Hitherto we 
have only seen or heard his charming compositions married 
to the concord of sweet sounds, and only felt their complete 
value as lyrical productions of the highest order. We have 
seen them, indeed, moistén every eye, or raise the ready 
laugh, or excite the powerful sense of admiration as they were 
chanted with their melodious accompaniments (also the work 
of this accomplished individual), in every circle of society.— 
But to appreciate their variety, the intense pathos of some, 
the natural interest of others, the comic of a third class, the 
characteristic nationality of a fourth, and the spirit and beauty 
of ail, it was necessary to have them in the closet, and to pe- 
me them in solitude as the effusions of the lyric harp of Ire- 
land. 

Rich in minstrelsy as this country is—with a Moore in ad- 
vance of his time—it is delightful to observe how. Lover has 
followed without imitation, und presented the world with a 
volume of Song so entirely different from the elder bard, that 
it would seem as if the noble preoccupation of the ground, in- 
stead of marring his efforts, had only stimulated him to more 
distinct originality in-style and sentiment. The sparkling, the 

xquisitely polished, the classic, the amative, the alternately 
gay and touching Moore, seems almost to have exhausted the 





dwelling on the legends and superstitions of the soil, has 
wrought them into some of the most affecting ballads that 
ever were written, or occasionally converted them into the 
merriest pictures of manners and subjects for laughter. To 
the former belong ‘The Angel’s Whisper,’ ‘The Morni 
Dream,’ ‘ The Fairy Boy, ‘The Letter,’ ‘ Native Music,’ 

a host of others. To the latter, ‘Rory O’More,’ ‘ The Blar- 
ney,’ ‘ Molly Carew,’ and others of that cheerful description. 
Not to be classed with either, we have such songs as ‘ The 
Four-Leaved Shamrock,’ breathing of friendship and human 
kindness: ‘ True Love can ne’er Forget,’ a history in a few 
verses, and an achievement in that sort where the writer has 


ample ; the playful ‘Wind and the Weathercock,’ and ‘ Yes 
and No,’ and the splendid pieces of national feeling and en- 
thusiasm——‘ Victoria the Queen,’ and ‘’T was the Day of the 
Feast.’ Upon referring to these, our readers will agree with 
|us that Lover is as unlike Moore as any two bards of the 
| same country and in the same style of writing can possibly be. 
The temple of Fame has opened to them, though they took 
such different roads; and this may be an Irish feat, since op- 
posite ways have tended to the same point. 
It has been our pleasant duty on many occasions to intro- 
duce Mr. Lover’s performances to the public ; and will, there- 
fore, trespass but little on this small but delightful volume, 
rich in no fewer than seventy-six of his songs. They are pre- 
faced by a becoming and grateful dedication to Lord Mor- 
peth, who, as Secretary for Ireland, is justly honored in a 
literary view ; for that to him, as the writer says, “ is due the 
credit of having discovered a neutral ground whereon your 
love of Ireland might display itself, apart from the fiery con- 
tention of politics, and where, unarmed, you may tread in se- 
curity. That one sacred spot is the refined and refining re- 
gion of literature and thearts. You, my lord, have dedicated 
one particular banquet, among your official entertainments, to 
rally round you Irishmen distinguished in arts and letters, re- 
gardless of their private political opinions; thus honoring 
with a distinct 1ecognition the genius and talent of Ireland. 
Of this mark of favor to my country, which you, my lord, are 
the first to have instituted, I, for one, profess myself proud ; 
and as some of the following songs re my native land, 
they may the more fitly be offered as a it homage to 
your Lordship from a grateful Irish 
It is now our welcome task to select specimens of the new- 
est and least known of these ballads. The first more resem- 
bles Moore than any other in the publication: 
THE HAPPIEST TIME IS NOW. 
Talk not to me of future bliss! gj» 
Talk not to me of joys gone by! 
For us, the happiest hour is this, 
When Love bids time to fly. 
The future—doubt may overcast, 
To shadew Hope’s young brow; 
Oblivion’s veil may shroud the past ; 
The happiest time is now! 


Though flowers, in spicy vases thrown, 
Some odor yet exhale, 
Their fragrance, ere the bloom was flown, 
Breathed sweeter on the gale— 
Like faded flowers, each parted bliss 
Let memory ~ wy . 
Can joy that ’s ike to 
The pias tine is now! 
Unmarked our course before us lies 
O’er time’s eternal tide; 
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We raise, as on we glide; ‘ 
Our barks the brightest bubbles fling 
iene cor pak ty 7 
Then let us gaily sail and sing 


‘ The happiest time is now!’ 
Of the playful, the following is a good example: 
FATHER LAND AND MOTHER TONGUE. 
Our Father land! and would’st thou know 
Why we should call it Father land? 
It is that Adam here below 
Was made of earth by Nature’s hand: 


At first, in Eden’s bowers, they say, a 
No sound of speech had Adam caught, 
But whistled like a bird all day— 
And, may-be, 't was for want of thought + 
But Nature, with resistless laws, 
Made Adam soon surpass the birds: 
She gave him lovely Eve—because, 
If he’d a wife, they must have words, 
And so, the native land I hold 
By male descent is proudly. mine ; 
The language, as the tale hath told, 
Was given in the female line. , 
And thus, we see, on either hand, 
We name our blessings whence they ’ve sprung + 
We call our country Father land, 
We call our language Mother tongue. 
Our last is of the genus of ‘ The Four-Leaved Shamrock’: 
THE MEETING OF FOES AND THE MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
Fill the eup—fill it high! Let us drink to the might 
Of the manhood that joyously rushes to fight ; 
And, true to the death, all unflinching will stand 
For our home, and our hearth, and our own native land ! 
'T is the bright sun of June that is gilding the crest 
Of the warriors that fight for their isles of the West; 
The breeze that at morning but plays with the plume, 
At evening may wave the red grass o’er the ; 
The corn that oe ripened in Summer’s soft breath, 
In an hour may be reaped in the harvest of death: 
Then drink to their glory—the glory of those 
Who triumphed or fell in that meeting of foes ! 


But fill the cup higher to drink to the friends 
Bound fast in affection that life only ends; 


For better the wine-cup with ruby may 

To the health of a friend than the 

Though bright are the laurels that 

Far softer the shade of the ivy vine 

Then fill the cup higher !—the battle is won!— 

Our perils are over—our feast has begun! 

On meeting of foemen pale sorrow attends: 

Rosy joys crown our meeting of friends! — 

We thought we had done—but we must quote 
NATIVE MUSIC. 


o 


Oh, native music! beyond com "4 
The sweetest far on the ear 
Thy gentle numbers the heart remembers, 
y strains enchain us in tender thralis! 
Thy tones endearing, 
Or sad or cheering, 
The absent soothe on a foreign strand ¢ 
* Oh, who can tell 


What a holy spell 
Is in the song of our native land! 
The proud and lowly, the pilgrim holy, 
The lover, kneeling at beauty shrine, 
The bard who dreams by the haunted streame-— 


All, all are touched by thy power divine ! 
cheerless, ' 
fearless ; 


The ve 
The soldi , 
The mother, taught by Nature’s hand, 
Her ™ when = 
Will lull to 
With some sweet song of her native land ! 


Hors Seren Cone when a being poor, read bis 
book by the light of a glow-worm, witch he confined; and 


Sun-kang, in winter, read his book by the light reflected 
Redan Though their families were poor, they studied in- 


cessantly. 
Chu-mai-chin, though he subsisted by carrying firewood 
round the town to sell, yet carefully read his book. At last, 


he became capable of, and filled a ic office. 

Sim-king, suspended his head By its hair to the beam of 

the house, to prevent his sleeping over his books. 
Arrriiction.—aAs the 











And soon the sparkling ripple dies 
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From the Spirit of the Times. 

THE LONDON STAGE TWENTY YEARS AGO...NO. V. 

vis COMICA. & 

Ir must not he imagined that we lived entirely upon Tra- 
gedy and Tears, or that the Kean and Kemble mania left no 
place for the votaries of Thalia. Three times in each week 
reigned Melpomene,,with her bow! and dagger, queen of the 
ascendant; on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, she held 
her court;—and a brilliant one it was. On the other eve- 
nings, technically termed ‘the off nights,’ comedies, of ster- 
ling merit, wit, and interest, were enacted by greater artistes 


_ than were ever before collected on one stage, or, perhaps, 


will be agein:, I speak of Covent Garden, whose stock com- 
pany was always superior to that of her rival; and in order to 
come more directly to the point, I will, as well as memory 
permits, cast the ‘School for Scandal’—decidedly the best 
in any language—as I saw it some twenty years ago: 
Sir Peter Teazle.......++ee++e+++Mr. Munden. 
Sir Oliver Surface..........ee++2+.Mr. Fawcett. 
F h PEs eccncsccccccceces MR. Young. 
Charles Surface...........+.+e%-+.Mr. C. Kemble. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite.............Mr. Liston. 
Crabtree.s. 2... seeececeeeeeceeeee Mr, Blanchard. 
Me ecccccco ce ccbccecbeses .- Mr. Farley. 
Trip. «occ ce sisisie cecccscccces cece Mr. Jones. 
Lady Teazle.......seee-seeeeeeeeMiss O'Neill. 
Mrs. Candor..<sccssccccsceccce ce Mrs. Gibbs. 


etm this, the readér will vnderstand at once the dif- 
of characters adopted by the actors about to be 


Munden was in those days the prince of old men; there 
was a rich vein of humor—a mellow raciness—in all he said, 
that struck the right chord in a moment. He had a fine mu- 
sical tone in his voice, which enabled him to round off his sen- 
tences with prodigious effect, and which he always managed 
to increase by well-studied by-play. Sir Peter T'eazle was 
not his best part; his greatest efforts were Sir Abel Handy, 
a eRe the Plough;’ Sir Robert Bramble, in ‘The Poor 
Gentleman ;’ Don Scipio, in ‘She would and She would not;’ 
Polonius, in ‘ Hamlet ;’ Crack, in ‘The Turnpike Gate ;’ and 
Autolycus, in ‘The Winter’s Tale.’ He was never at fault— 
never disappointed the public; and from some strange feel- 
ing, for which I cannot account, he would never allow any of 
his children to see him perform. Placide, at the Park thea- 
atre, reminds me frequently of Munden, although I conceive 
him to be a.better actor. The latter had but one range, in 
which the former is quite his equal; whereas, in general busi- 
ness, Placide has no match. He has a correctness of concep- 
tion, a vigor of delineation, and a thorough self-possession, 
such as rarely fall to the lot of any artiste. He is second 
only, in old men, to William Farren; but Farren cannot play 
Lord Trinket, Doctor Caius, or John Browdie. I take 
leave to retnark, that Mr. Placide is trifling with the extra- 
ordinary powers with which he is happily blessed. Why 
does he remain eternally on one spot? Is it laziness 7—or is 
it a lack of ambition ?—or is it a doubt of success? If the 
first, it is a pity; if the second, he should blush; if the third, 
I can assure him a most perfect triumph on the London 
boards, and something better than a two hundred dollar house 
at’his benefit! I repeat, that as a general actor, he is unri- 
valed on any stage; therefore go, Placide— 

*Go where glory waits thee!’ 

Fawcett was the broad, light comedian ; an excellent singer, 
and full of bitter sarcasm in his younger days. Latterly he 
peoed second old men, and shared some of those parts with 

unden. He was admirable in Ollapod, Caleb Quotem, 
Touchstone, and Doctor Pangloss. 

The part of Joseph Surface is always played by the first or 
second tragedian of the company. In early life Sohn Kemble 
sustained it, but afterward resigned it to Charles Young, an 
actor little known to the natives of this country. Young made 
his name on the Liverpool boards, and appeared for the first 
time in London at the little Haymarket theatre, during the 
interval of the burning and rebuilding of Covent Garden. 
His success wae so eminent, that Kemble immediately en- 
gaged him to lead in plays and melo-drame; and whenever 
the great master was suddenly indisposed, he was always ac- 

as abubstitute, without grumbling. He was assuredly 
a'solid, sensible, graceful actor, ever perfect; but his imita- 
tion of the ‘last of the Romans’ was, to me, so palpable, that 
I have left the theatre rather than endure the pain of wit- 
nessing the falling-off. He was, in comparison witli Kemble, 
what Moore is to Byron, or vo. Bartley was to Mrs. 
such as ‘ The Foundling of the 

Forest,’ ‘The, Zthiop,’ ‘The Stranger,’ ‘The Conquest of 


~ Taranto,’ and ‘ The Exile,’ he was without competition. His 


figure was good, his voice musical, and highly cultivated; he 
trod the stage with the case of a proficient and the elegance 
of a gentleman, never ting from dignity, or relapsing 
into familiarity. Young retired from the profession in the 
prime of life, declaring, in his valedictory speech, that he did 
so from 4 reluctance to incur the hazard of ting his 
friends with tarnished metal. Kemble was well satisfied with 
him, but never feared him as_a rival, for he always permitted 
him,to-play Hamlet, or Coriolanus, at the commencement of 
the season, or whenever he suffered from fatigue. But the 


‘two Hamlets were of widely different materials: John Kem- 






ble’s was a grand oil-painting, set in a golden frame ;—Young’s 
a copy, in water colors, an excellent crayon sketch, en porte- 
Jfeuille. Those who were not im the habit of seeig the for- 
mer, were well pleased with the latter. Young was decidedly 
good, and never'spoiled any part; but he lacked the fire of his 
great prototype; there was not that splendid originality, that 
thunder-clap of genius, delighting whilst it awed, and infla- 
ting with ecstacy whilst it harrowed into bewilderment. 

Charles Surface is one of the most effervescing characters 
on the stage; it is sparkling champagne, disdaining the liga- 
tures of foil, string, or wire, and never so well served up as 
by the inimitable Charles Kemble. He was an actor of the 
very first grade; his Hamlet was unquestionably the most per~ 
fect after his brother’s; and in addition to its beauty, it was 
free from the slightest attempt atimitation ; to my poorthink- 
ing, it was a, master-piece. His meo, Jaffier, and Faul- 
conbridge, were gems. 1 rather think he came to America 
ten years too late; he was evidently thenin the ‘ sere and yel- 
low leaf;’ still I doubt not that his great talents were appre- 
ciated. Like most first-rate actors, he fell into the error of 
conceit, and imagined he could play any thing. He tried 
Othello and Shylock—and foundered. 

Blanchard, Farley and Jones were stock actors at Covent 
Garden for nearly thirty years. The last named succeeded 
the celebrated Lewis in the Mercutio end Lord Foppington 
line. He has retired from the stage without leaving any one 
to fill his place. 

Of Miss O’Neill I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
She played Lady Teazle and Mrs. Oakiey,and was very wrong 
for so doing. 

Mrs. Gibbs was the best soubrette on the boards. She kept 
her station until she was nearly seventy years of age. 

In describing comedies or comic actors, it will be conceded 
that it is not possible to enter deeply into the feelings ; such 
subjects being, by common consent, merely secondary to the 
more lordly impulses which are awakened by dark and ab- 
sorbing passion. If this be the philosophy, how different is 
the practice! For it is a remarkable fact, that men who take 
no pains to suppress the loudest laughter, are ashamed of the 
weakness of a tear, no matter how potent the cause. At a 
theatre, they will smile, and laugh, and roar, at the comicality 
of the scene, whilst they will bite their lips, and contort the 
countenance, to prevent the betrayal of inward emotion; they 
will fairly chuckle with the broad, low comedian, but they 
dare not weep with her who personates the deserted child, 
or the oppressed widow. I do not see why this should be. 
Laughing and crying are about upon a par—at equal dis- 
tances from a quiescent state of the nerves, and muy be ar- 
ranged in juxta-position, thus : 

A smile... ccc cccsccccccccccced Sigh 

A GF. 2 cesccc secs cocs céce cs o@ tear 

A chuckle ..0. secs cece cece cove 8 ZTOON 

A horse-laugh.... see see. eee. a blubber 

Haw! haw!! haw!!!..........oh! oh!! ch!!! 
These are the five divisions of cachinnatory and lachrymose 
excitements. There is ‘mv more shame or weakness in a 
hearty cry than in a hearty laugh, and I declare upon iy ve- 
racity, that twenty years ago, when I was in New-York, it 
was @ rare thing to see dn American laugh gutright: he 
would smile, and probably enjoy, inwardly, a joke with as 
much gusto as the native of any other country, but itappeared 
to me that he considered laughing infra dig, and laugh he 
did not. It is differentnow—the Americans laugh more 
heartily than any other people, and, what is still better, they 
laugh at the proper time. 

Is it possible that I have forgotten to speak of Sir Benja- 
min Backbite? Truly I have—fault unpardonable! Let me 
hasten to the atonement! Sir Benjamin Backbite by Mr. Lis- | 
ton! Liston, the first-born of Mr. and Mrs. Momus! It is 
impossible to think of him, speak of him, or write of him 
without a loud laugh. He was the annihilator of dullness, 
the destroyer , the beguiier of sorrow, the light, the 
life, the soul audience, 1t matters not of what grade or 
condition. He neither equal nor imitator. In broad 
farce, (Apollo Belvi,) in extravagant burlesque, (Lord Griz- 
zle,) in sterling acting, (Adam Brock,) he convulsed his hear- 
ers without mercy. [fhe found the dialogue run heavily with 
any particular audience, he introduced some interlocutions of 
his own, igh were sure to throw a dozen or two into hys- 
terics. Then, what a face! Ugliness personified! Puffed 
cheeks and turned-up nose! If the chief mourner at the fu- 
neral of some dear friend or relative had caught a glimpse of 
Liston’s face en passant, it would have cured his grief for 
that day at least. With all his power of creating mirth and 
provoking laughter in others, he was, when at home, the 
dullest man imaginable, and a prey to low spirits, which fre- 
quently threatened his reason. By the persuasion of his 
wife, he went to the celebrated Abernethy, so well known for 
the brusquerie of his manner. Liston was ushered into the 
surgeon’s room, and was received with a slight bow Ly the 
old cur, who was unacquainted with the name or person of 
his visitor. 

«Sit down, sir—what ails you ?’’-said the doctor. 

Liston stated his complaint with gravity and and delib- 
eration. ' 

“Is that all?” gnquired. Abernethy. ‘There ’s nothing 
the matter with you; Jow spirits! Pooh! pooh !—go to Co- 














vent Garden to-night ang see Liston perform—if that has ng 
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effect, go again to-morrow—that will do it: two doses of Lis- 
ton will restore a melancholy madman—there—go—go.” 
Liston was taken aback—tipped his guinea—and made a § 
most theatrical exit. % L. 
THE DRUNKARD AND HIS BOTTLE. 

Sober. Toucn thee! No, viper of vengeance! 

I'll break thy head against the wall! 

Did you not promise ?—ay~— 

To make me strong as Sampson, 

And rich, rich as Croesus— 

(I ‘ll wring thy villainous neck)— 
And wise, wise as Solomon, 


And happier than the happiest ? 





But instead of this, villain! 

You ’ve stripped me of my locks— 

Left my pocket empty as a cuckoo’s nest 

In March—fooled me out of all my senses— 
Made me ragged, made me wretched, 

And then laid me in a ditch! 


Touch thee! sure as there ‘s vengeance 
In this fist, I "ll scar the moon 
With thy broken skull! 


But, one embrace before thou diest ; 
’T is best to part in friendship: 
Feeling Ah! thou hast some virtue yet; 
800d. | always thought ’t was best 
To give the devil his due; 
Feeling 404 [tasting] though the devil thou art, 
8 ‘’ 
better, hou hast a pleasant face, 
A sparkling eye, a ruby lip, ‘ 
A blushing cheek—and thy breath—[¢asting] 
’T is sw-e-eter than the 
Br-e-ezes that ev-er gambol 
Till the break of day 
A-a-mong the beds of ro-o-ses. , 
Feeling My ho-honey, [¢asting,] thou shalt not die; 
best. 7°] stand by thee, day and night, 
And fi-ight like Her [hic] cu-les ; . : 
I'll tea-e-each the parson [hic] a littke wisdom ; 
I'll pre-e-each [hic] tem-per-ance too ; 
I 'Il li-ive on mil [hic] k and ’oney, 
And [ falling] be the ha-hap-piest man on EARTH 
[hic]! 
Litwocnaruy.—Fifty years ago there lived at Manich a 
poor fellow, by name Aloys Senefelder, who was in so littl@® 
repute as an author and artist that printers and engravers re- 
fused to publish his works at their own charges, and so set 
him upon some plan to do without their aid. In the first 
place, Aloys invented a certain kind of ink whicn would resist 
the action of the acid that is usually employed by engravers, 
and with this he made his experiments upon copper-plates as 
long as he could affurd to purchase them. He found that to 
write upon the plates backwards, after the manner of engra- 
vers, required much skill and many trials ; and he thought that 
were he to practice upon any other polished surface—a 
smooth stone, for instance, the least costly imaginable—he 
might spare the expense of the copper until he had sufficient 
skill to use it. One day, it is said, Aloys was called upon to 
write—rather a humble comp@sition for an author and an 
artist—a washing bill. He had no paper at hand, and so he 
wrote out the bill with some of his newly-invented ink upon 
one of his Kilheim stones. Some time afterwards, he thought 
he would try and take an impression of his washing bill. He 
did, and succeeded. Senefelder invented Lithography. 


TTasting.} 





ARCHIAS. 
Within this deep and rocky cell 
Sportive Echo loves to dwell. 
Shepherds here, in harmless play, 
Cheat their weary hours away. 
If you choose her skill to try, 
Word for word she will reply: 
Whatsoe’er the_sounds that fall, 
A speaking image of them all. 
Tell her aught you think upon; 
There—she answers—now begone ! 


Arseyic.—M. Orfila has discovered a method of detecting 
the smallest atoms of arsenic, even when administered in solu- 
tion. For this he used a lamp, the hydrogen gas of which 
was produced by a piece of zinc steeped in diluted sulphuric 
acid. The arsenic, however small the quantity, when exposed 
to the flame of this gas, is carried along by it, and if a cold 
substance be presented to the end of the narrow tube convey- 
ing the flame, the arsenic will be deposited on it like a spot. 





Reticion anp Love.—Religion is never too little for us: 
it satisfies all the desires of the goul. Love is but an atom of 
it, consuming and consumed by the stubble on which it falls. 
But when it rests upon the gods, it partakes of their nature, 
in its essence pure and eternal. Love indeed works great 
miracles. As in the Ocean that embraces the Earth, what- 
ever is sordid is borne away and disappears in it, so the flame 
of Love purifies the temple it burns in. 


Cox.—Why is a dandy pick-pocket likea heavy sea |—Be- 
cause he is a dangerous swell. ° eo 2 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
On the Wine, June 22, 1839. 


—Once more amid the scenes of boyhood! and there a few 
days have glided like a blissful murning dream. It is ‘the 
memory of joys that are past,’ I believe, that Ossian declares 
‘ pleasant, though mournful to the soul;’ but I would rather 
apply the qualification to the recollection of departed sorrows 
than joys. The glad welcome of long-treasured friendship— 
of friendship which has grown with the giver from childhood 
to maturity—the eager recital of and intent listening to the 
compressed events of years—the joy for the absent on whom 
Fortune has showered her favors—the sigh for the fated who 
slumber in the cold.embrace of Death—such are the inci- 
dents which crowd the sensations of years into the compass 
of days. Such seasons are vouchsafed but seldom to any; 
but their infrequency is the hightener of their emotions. In 
the few hours shared with the friends from whom we, have 
been severed for years, and from whom the setting sun will 
again divide us, perhaps for ever, we live the essence of years, 
past and to come. It is in the midst of so glowing a Present 
that the Future seems most vividly to wear the hues of Hope 
and of Morning. 

I know not whether Nature be more lovely in the wildness 
of her novel or the kind!iness of her familiar features; yet 
who can doubt that the deeper interest is awakened by the 
scenes sacred to youth and its memories? As we roam, after 
Jong absence, through scenes where every field or grove is a 
talisman which calls up the ghosts of buried joys or sorrows, 
it is difficult to resist the feeling that Nature herself extends 
a mute welcome to the returned wanderer. The graceful, 
spiritual dance of the grain-fields, rolling wave after wave to 
the sweep of the fresh summer breeze—the gentler swaying 
and fairy murmur of the pines, yielding to the same bland in- 
fluence—the merry minstreisy of thousand birds, to a City ear 
how unwonted, yet how grateful !—all combine to induce a 
placid buoyancy of mind and a glowing freshness of heart. If 
Nature is ever intrinsically joyous, it is in the balmy month 
of June. 

—And this brings us back from a blissful reverie of the 
Past—distaut and immediate—to a realization of the murky 
discomforts of the Present. I am again in motion. The 
friends of my youth have faded from my sight—the green hills 
of Vermont are hid once more from my straining eyes—I 
awake from a brief dream of Elysium, to all the vexations of 
travel in this most vexatious of genial seasons. June! June! 
‘the month of leaves and roses,’ when zill cease your eternal 
outpourings? Are we to have nothing but rain, rain, from 
the opening to the close of the summer? Of what great wick- 
edness is the present generation preéminently guilty, that it 
should be visited with this second Deluge? Here I sit, look- 
ing disconsolately by turns into the fire and upon my smoking 
raiment, after effecting an advance of just thirty miles in the 
course of this long day, at the expense of a thorough drench- 
ing. Who could have the vanity to hore to write aught of in- 
terest in this dingy tavern sitting-room, with a savage head- 
ache distracting on one hand, and a bad performer on the 
jewsharp, surrounded by a garrulous knot of bar-room loun- 
gers, on the other? Not I, at any rate; and so Good Night! 

G. 








Fourth of July.—Before another number of our paper is 
issued, the Sixty-Third Anniversary of the Declaration of our 
National Independence will have passed. We notice with 
pleasure that in various parts of the country proper arrange- 
ments have been made for its celebration. We hope that 
every citizen will constitute within his own mind a ‘ celebra- 
tion’ appropriate to the occasion, and as he reflects upon the 
exertions which were necessary to secure the Independence 
we now enjoy, solemnly resolvegbat no act of his shall ever 
infringe in the slightest degree the spirit of those glorious in- 
stitutions, for the fruition of which our ancestors toiled so hard 
and risked so much. 

In this city the usual Dinner, at the public expense, to the. 
Members of the Common Council and their friends has been 
wisely dispensed with. The Administration party intend to 
celebrate the — delivery of an Oration, with the other 


* —, 











ceremonies incidental thereto. William B. Maclay, Esq., @ 
young man of fine talents and a beautiful writer, has been se- 
lected as the ‘ orator of the day.’ 


President's Tour.—The President proceeded from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore by the railroad, and on the arrival of the 
cars at the latter place, took his carriage, which was waiting, 
and directed his course through the interior of Pennsylvania. 
He was to arrive at Schooley’s Mountain, N. J., yesterday, 
(Friday,) and goes from there to Suckasunny to spend Sun- 
day with Ex-Governor Dickerson. He is expected to reach 
this city on Tuesday next, at 1 o’clock P.M. Appropriate 
arrangements have been mae for his reception. 


Storms.—The continued rain which was experienced in 
this city in the early part of the present month appears to 
have extended to every section of the country, accompanied, 
in many places, by heavy gales and violent hail. Our ac- 
counts from some quarters represent the injury done as very 
material—buildings blown down, crops destroyed, great fresh- 
ets, and the other usual accompaniments of like: freaks of 
Nature. A great deal of the injury is ascribed by some pa- 
pers to the peregrinations about the country of Mr. Espy, the 
‘ Storm-King.’ 

Geology of Maine.—Dr. Jackson’s third ‘ Report on the 
Geology of Maine,’ just published, records near three hundred 
specimens of /ime-stone—almost every town north of Augusta, 
and near the Kennebec valley, having that mineral, suitable 
for agricultural purposes, within its own limits. Several lo- 
calities of tron, and many of slate, have been discovered. 
Mineralogists, as well as Geologists, will be much gratified to 
read of the rich discoveries made by Dr. J. in his extended 
explorations for the last three years in this State. At Bris- 
tol, in Lincoln Co. he found basalt in a dyke in granite, its 
columns striking out horizontally from the wall from twelve 
to thirty feet; and at the Forks of the Kennebec, he discov- 
ered the parent bed of all those fragments of graywacke con- 
taining fossil impressions of shells, which the great diluvial 
current scattered over the State. 

Gen. Edmund P. Gaines, of the U. S. Army, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Editors of the New-Orleans Bee, in 
defence of his conduct in the Florida war. He says that by 
his exertions, in the commencement of 1836, the war was 
brought to a close, and peace concluded with the Indians; 
but that hostilities were renewed, in order that Gen. Scott 
might have an opportunity to “‘ give them a good whipping.” 
He deprecates exceedingly the “ evil spirit of party,” which, 
he alleges, has combined against him all the influential men 
and presses in the country, because he. had “spurned their 
efforts to make him a party man.” He is exceedingly severe 
in his remarks upon Gen. Scott, and finishes by declaring that 
‘the is always responsible, as a citizen or soldier, for all he 
says or writes.” 














David Paul Brown, Esq., a distinguished member of the 
Philadelphia Bar, is to deliver an oration before the Literary 
Societies of that city on the 4th of July next. 

The Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter is to deliver an address 
before the Alumni of the University of Virginia on the 4th of 
July next. 

The Hon. Calvin Blythe has consented to deliver an ora- 
tion at Harrisburg, Pa. at the celebration of the ensuing 4th 
of July. 

Hon. Silas Wright, Jr. has consented to deliver an ora- 
tion at Canton, St. Lawrence Co. on the approaching national 
anniversary. 

The Hon. R. M. Young, one of the U. S. Senators from 
Illinois, is to sail for Europe in a few days on business con- 
nected with the public loans of the State. 

The Hon. Lewis F. Linn, U. S. Senator from Missouri, has 
already sailed. 

The Hon. James Buchanan was invited, on the 15th inst. 
by the Administration Members of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, to partake of a public dinner, but declined. 

President Van Buren left Washington on the 20th inst., 
on a visit to this State. 

Mrs. Frances Wright Darusmont sailed: ‘ately from this 
city for England, 

Samuel Harker, Esq. has resumed the Editorial control 


of the Baltimore Republican, an Sate paper. 
, ‘ 
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Vircixia.—Full returns of the late election have not yet 
been received, but as we despair of receiving any farther in- 
formation, we now publish a table df the vote for Members of 
Congress, as perfect as it can be made; contrasting the vote 
now with that for President in 1836 and Members of Con- 
gress in 1835: FIRST DISTRICT. 

Nw seg bey PRESIDENT, 1836.Coneress,1835. 


Counties. Holleman 
Opp. V.Buren. Anti-V.B. Adm. Opp. 
8 34 


Adm. 
Elizabeth City.... 70 163.... 3 79s 205165 





Isle of Wight....517 62....253' 49....462 55 
Nansemond......280 “294.... 76 185....225 233 
Norfolk Borough .298  430.... 98 234....268 368 
Norfolk Cobntys..473 514....163 320.0.0354 459 
Princess Anne..-.282  318.,.. 56 195....151 322 

1920 1761....684 1062..41625 1471 


Majority for Joel Holleman, Adm......<«.139. 
SECOND DISTRICT. 


Adm. guin. 


Rives, Pegram. 

Adm. Opp. 
Greensville ......158 115....171 102..[No  organ- 
Petersburg ......138  235,...125 183..ized opposi- 
Prince George....227 124....154 71..tion to John 
Southampton ....389 326....192  185..¥:Mason,Ad. 
Surry..seceseeeee157 =118.... 108 41..for 
Sussex o-0eeeee e265 64....213 46..in 1835.] 

1334 982....963 628 


Francis E. Rives, Adm., re-elected. Maj..sesesse0000352. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 
Jones, 
Adm. Scattering. 


Amelia ....2002.184 96.04.180  83....234 106 


Chesterfield. about 100 maj. ....353 243....604 245 
Goochland....... 50 “ 0002 282 67.6..275 55 
Nottoway ....... 50 “ eee 174 70....254 119 
Powhatan seeeees225 194,...176 161....199 203 


“609 290...1165 624...1566 728 
John W. Jones re-elected. Majority about. ...+++++++320. 


FOURTH DISTRICT. 





ete 21g T. ~~ egy! JH. ng 
Brenewich...0cbst8ee Qi; 22-258 Wee 370 200 
Dinwiddie.......238  320....161 168....230 266 
Lunenburg ...«..253. 210....202 132....273 257 
Mecklenburg. eee 407 =: 180... 420. 206....492 365 
1236 927...1041 ~683...1865 1038 


George C. Dromgoole, Adm., re-elected. Maj.....+..309. 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Wilson. Hill. Bouldin. Bolling. 

Sub-T. Opp. Adm Opp. 
Buckingham.....383 479..+.468  297....545 430 
Charlotte.....+..325 356....332 245....3879 202 
Cumberland ..... maj. 57.+.-216 241.... 14maj. 
Prince Edward. ..—- 21....273 216....340 247 





708) =913...1289 999...1278 87y 

Majority for John ae Hill. we ccccccccesse sds Opp. grin. 
SIXTH DISTRICT. Daven- 

Coles,Witcher. Coles. rt. 

Adm, Opp. Adm. P- 
Campbell.....02-421 538.22.477 478....552 554 
Halifax ...0..02-585 265....732 183....566 287 
Pittsylvania.....-558  662....529 _641....610 626 


1564 1465...1738 1902...1728 der 
Walter Coles‘ Adm., re-elected. Majority ....5.++++++99. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. Clai- 

Stuart. ov Stuart. bore. 

Adm Op Adm. Qp»p. 
Bedford......0..315 623. «--482 511....654 658 
Franklin.........421 404....530 .348....415 596 
Henry .ccescceee2hY «= 234.002.2138 238....935 207 
Descigk ccccceees = 237 400-294  177.02.288 269 


—_— — ———— i | 
ss 


347 1498.+.2519 1274...1592 1680 
Majority for Wm. L. Goggin, Opp..++++-151. Opp. gain. 


aah DISTRICT. 


Wi Coke, 

Scattering. Opp. then ‘Adm. Opp. 

Accomac eeeeeeee Bl5..0. 30 617..«.594 9 
Gloucester..about 125 . 209,...126  177.... 77 ° 242 
James City-eseee.—— 74.002 4 109... 4 144 
Matthews ....... 111 65.,...131 61....183 84 
Northampton..... 2  165.... 6  284....250 60 
Warwick .......— G0... 5 41.... 28 50 
Williamsburg ee eed Sleces 4 68.06. ll 22 
OKs ve ee ee eese—— 39.000 3 S57 ecce 65 105 
' “238 858....309 T4id4.. 1212 “Fie 


Henry A. Wise, Opp., re-elected. Majority about ..,,600. 
NINTH DISTRICT. 


4 : Scott, Hunter, Roa > 
: Adm. Sub-Treas. AS ‘ndim. 
Caroline ........399 475....317 219....876" 370 
sevcveceses 82° 298.... 87 ‘13900200 BS RRC 
& Queen ...293  240....275 199..5,254"" 309 
Kim William ....233 136....195 61....295 ~§ 139° 
Mililevess e212 C4 cee +s 96 *@. --. 129 86 


1109 1203..7960 “G71,,.1150 1130 
Retr M. T Hunter eke Majority. ..... sseeee96. 


go 
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NINETEENTH DISTRICT. 
= = 
m. 





TENTH DISTRICT. Talia- 

Grayson. Taliaferro, Chinn. ferro. 

Adm. , Opp. 

King George . .-..163 16. eeee 52 148... 24 195 
Lancastersssecees 98 153..cece 76 93 .c06 maj. 19 
Northumberland ..231 203....185 77.20-254 129 
Prince William...282 146....232 96....274 166 
Richmond eeceeee 156 171....108 115.... j-7 
, Svafford ....200+.267 265....178  148....215 146 
mes Bee 61 230.... 52 150.... 85 | 233 
1258 1331....883  827....852 895 


John Taliaferro, Opp., re-elected. Majority eoccccccced ds 
ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 


Cabell eooccceees Gee 
Fayette ..-2+00+218 
Giles sovccseovewee® 
Mercer...-. geceee 146 
Greenbrier. eeceece 231 
Kanawha......-.266 
Logan a 
Monroe ......++.601 
Nicholas encoocee blS 


2745 


259.00.206 
151....136 


97 4p ¢ +1254 


420....212 
416....228 
18 .cc- 157 
250..2.358 
68..-. 53 


1721...1604 


i 2..[Two Opp. 
120.. a 
ee No Ad. Mc- 
159” .Cemas, Op Pp. 
371..had 2112 sts, 
497..Smith, Opp. 
57 ..1733.] 
293.20 
119.c- 


1738.20. 


Andrew Beirne, re-elected. Majority ....seeeeeeees 1024. 


TWENTIETH DISTRICT. 
ow Ye Johnson, Allen,Maxwell 


Adm. Adm 


Mason. ..317 


P- 


Adm. 


ten ae 
ing one, on the other hand, is too favorable toward the Ad- 
ministration. The 2;134 excess of the Adm. majority in 
1839 over that of 1836 can, therefore, with great justice be 
allowed to the Opposition, in view of the disadvantages un- 
der which they labored in two or three of the Districts. 


Harrison .722 -436 993..-.601 
Jackson..180 135 118....152 
1 126....170 
Lewis ..-370( ab- )372....243 


246....712 
113....251 
204....161 
= 


SL 
155 


Opp. Opp. 
626 7 


Selden. Botts, Roane. Rob’t’n. 

Adm. Opp. Adm. Opp. 
Charles City ..... 52 127.... 81 103.5.. 98 109 
Hanover .++2+02-480 410....386  268.:...528 377 
Henrico. eccecoee 432 395.22.246 287....395 385 
New Kent .......129 184.... 57 108....126 152 
Richmond City...158  3423....138  455....122 361 
1251 1459....858 1221...1199 1384 


Majority for John M. Botts, Opp. coccccccecceccooce BUG. 
TWELFTH DISTRICT. 


Braxton . 55< out 
Pcahontas139¢ 70 
Randolph 218 87 
Wood ...369 23 


156.22. 42 

54.00. 85 
341..-.160 
207 «202249 


—- 


3 $-+193 


28. ---162 69 5 
293...-200 
315.062215 


Gordon. Garland, Garland.Gordon. 

Sub-T. Cons. thenAd. thenOp. 

Albemarle ...202.214 349..-.676  524....630 669 
Amherst .....+e- maj. 190....255  246....310 330 
Fluvanna.... sees 22 194....300 56.00-221 98 
Louisa... .20022308 308....458 116....451 318 
Nelson. +++ seee0e 127 409....219 118....358 161 
“671 + 1450...1908 1060...1970 1576 


James Garland, Cons., re-elected. Majority ....20000779. 


THIRTEENTH DISTDICT. 
Banks. Slaughter. 


Adm. 
Culpeper ccceccee 262 
Greene..es eceese208 


Opp. 
364.22.242 251.. [No opposi- 


77 ..2.(new Co.) ....tiontoJobn 


2370 752 1967...1702 1358...1894 1809 
Joseph Johnson, Adm., re-elected. Maj. over Camden 403. 


TWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT. 

Steenrod, Haymond, or a 

Adm. Opp. Adm. Opp. 

Brooke ..e.ee06.309 188....413 181....366 195 
Marshull........355 270....297  229....(new Co.) 
Monongalia.....1046 727....681 309....831° 571 
Ohio....eeee0eee250 8 451....239 536....445 523 
Preston ..e..e00-312 286....300 156....353 253 
Tyler. sees eee0ee345 190....223 143....316 168 
2667 2112...2153 1554...2311 1710 


Majority for Lewis Steenrod, Adm....escceeesceeessJ00- 
Below we give a general recapitulation of the above, pla- 
cing in the first column those candidates only whose friend- 


Madison coccewee 468 84....307 32....M. Patton, 
Orange. «+. +e+e0+189 245....386 217....then Ad.] 
Rappahannock ...298 293....196 171... 
Spottsylvania. = 333.02-282 207.00. 

1785 1396...1413 878.... 


Lion Banks, han. re-elected. Majority......eeeees359" 
FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 


Mason. Mercer. jason. Mercer. 
Adm. Opp. Adm. Opp. 
Fairfax.eesceeees245 237.22. 176 230.20. 
Fauquier eoee 2002300 437..-.363 429 ..6. 
Loudoun eeee o0e-307 681....254 935.06 136 692 


932 


1355..2-793 1594.... 136 


“692 


Charles F. Mercer, Opp., re-elected. Majority.......423. 
FIFTEENTH DisTRICT. 


W. Lucas. Barton. E. Lucas. Cooke. 

Adm. Opp. Adm. Opp. 

Berkeley ..++++++322 374....260 380....283 382 
Clarke.ceeeecees151 107....138  102....(new Co.) 
Frederick ...+++-582 572.2..518  281....618 527 
Hampshire o000ee 495 «=. 485.222 407 = 3'96....512 474 
Jefferson ..200002350 397.22-269 400....365 372 
Morgan. «+++eee0174 135.--+100 _ 46.---163 94 
2074 2070... 1692 1605. oe .1971 1849 


Majority for William Lucas, Adaveccccccccccccccccceede 
SIXTEENTH DISTRICT. 





Samuel, Steele, 

Adm. Sub- 
Bath.ecccscesees 99 217 .20.206 114..[No organ- 
Hardy eeee ecceesl30 94....137 285..ized opposi- 
Page ecccccccceeddd 13..2.247 18..tion toJames 
Hendleton.......371 243....382 217..M.H. Beale, 
Rockingham.....255 572....792 129..Adm.] 
Shenandoah 20000479 60....735 S800 
Warrer . oeeeee--163 2....163 56 cee 

1626 1201...2662 “871 


Majority for Green B. Samuel, Adm. .coeccccccccccesG2u- 


SEVENTEENTH DISTRICT. 
Craig. Moore. 


Adm. 
Alleghany ..«++..127 
Augusta. oe eccces 293 
Botetourt. +++0e+552 
Floyd..... eeeees 000 
Montgomery . eoee dl 
Roanoke coccecee 246 
Rockbridge .....-246 


2336 


Opp. 
44....153 


676..2.302 
266..2.799 


30....166 68 
821....427 
181....702 


52.e0.(informal)....347 75 


°118....389 


64....(new 
415....379 


1635.. «2022 


163....662 49 
Co ) «ee (new Co.) 
408..2.288 574 


SS ee 


1603...2592 2364 


Robert Craig, Adm., re-elected. Majority..sccesseeeeZ0l. 
EIGHTEENTH DISTRICT. 


Hopkins. Fulton. 
then Adm. Opp. 


50....423 266 
62....145 352 
9.2561 * 63 
(10.22.4387 119 
76..2.212 158 
, withd. 
70.00.4738 148 


112....267 293 


ee 


George. H 
G Adm. Cons. 977 
TAYSON. oe e0000e308 652.20 

Lee cccccecccoceOee 280....330 
Russell deaccoseeten 461....385 
Scott . s+. eeeeee 309 320....316 
Smyth (incomp’te) 69 244....229 
Tazewell..do..+.396 133....259 
Washington 2000-450 312....608 
Wythe «20+ eee0-193 345.22-369 

9979 2752...2873 


George W. Hopkins, Cons., re-elected. 


391...2518 1399 
Majority abot 473. 


ship for the Administration is undoubted, while the position 
of some of those in the second column is disputed. In the 
IIId and VIIIth Districts there was no organized opposition 
to the former Me:nbers. 
Districts. Regular Adm. Candidates. Candidates in opposition. 
1. Joel Holleman* ....1920||Francis Mallory. ..1781 
IL. Francis E. Rives* ..1334|\James W. Pegram.. 982 
Ill. John W. Jones*.... 609}|Scatt.—principally 
for S. Taylor and » 290 
Perec eereesesseeses W.S. Archer, Opp. 
IV. G. C. Dromgoole* ..1236||Thomas S. Gholson. 927 
V. Daniel A. Wilson... 708)\John T. Hill******* 913 
VI. Walter Coles*. ....1564|| Vincent Witcher....1465 
VIL. Archibald Stuart .. 1347 | William L. Goggin*. 1498 
j VIII. Scatt. pri ipall pen bou t Henry A. Wise*... 858 
.for Shultice, Adm. 238 eeeeresesesseseses 
IX.Francis W. Scott. ..1109||R. M. 7’. Hunter* .1203 
X. Robert O. Grayson..1258\|John Taliaferro* ..1331 
XI. William Selden. ....1251)|John M. Botts*..... 1459 
XI. William F. Gordon.. 671||James Garland* ...1450 
XIIL. Linn Banks* .....+1785)\Daniel F. Slaughter. 1396 
XI[V.Wm. T. T. Mason.. 9324Charles F. Mercer* .1335 
XV. William Lucas*....2074||Richard W. Barton. 2070 
XVI.Green B. Samuel*.. 1826 David Steele.......1201 
XVII. Robert Craig* ....2336) Samuel McD. Moore 1635 
XVIII.John B. George ....2279)\\Geo. W. Hopkins* . 2752 
XIX. Andrew Beirne* ...2745||Pierre B. Wethered. 1721 
XX.Joseph Johnson* . ..2370||Gideon D. Camden . 1967 
- Wilson K. Shinn, ab’t Tail ccccccccccecccece 
XXI. Lewis Steenrod* . ..2667|| shomas S. Haymond 2112 
, eeeccees -32011||..06 eeesseereoes 30346 
* Elected. Those in italics were Members of the XXVth Congress. 
The following are the old Members who were not candi- 





























. || dates for reélection: Vth District, James W. Bouldin, Adm.; 


XIth, John Robertson, Opp.; XVth, James M. Mason, Cens.; 
XVIth, Isaac L. Pennybacker, Adm.; XXIst, William S. 
Morgan, Adm. Messrs. Mallory, Opp., and Stuart, Adm., 
alone of the old Members were opposed with success; they 
are not very strict party men, one being inclined to Sub- 
Treasuryism, and the other to Conservatism. The above ta- 
ble is unfavorable to the Administration, for the reason that 
all the candidates in the first column are its undoubted friends, 
while the position of four of those in the second column is in 
some degree doubtful. We therefore subjoin a table of the 
vote of those Districts only in which the candidates for Con- 
gress at the recent election were the friends or epponents of 
Mr. Van Buren at the Presidential election in 1836, and 
have continued to occupy the same position since that time to 
the period of the late election. Party lines were not strictly 
drawn in either of the other seven Districts, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Vth. If the above table exhibits a view 
“ of the result too favorable tuward the Opposition, the succeed- 
8 
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Conecress, 1839. Presipent, 1836. 

Districts. Adm. Opp. Van Buren. Anti V. B. 
Tecee eee 1920 W7Bliceccsceee 684 1062 

TI. oes coe 334 DBLeccccecece 963 628 
IV cee eee 1236 GBT ceccccccee Il 683 
Vi cee coewlS6G 1465... 0000 e0001738 1302 
Fubcccecscckeer 1498 .cocce seer ldl9 1274 
re BIBI ossce cose 883. 827 
XT.e 000 eo 1Q51 1459. .secccees 858 3221 
XIIL......221785 139G-..eeeceeel4l3 878 
AV cccocce 992 1BS5Scccccecece 793 1594 
XV 04000-22074 2070. .c00- 00001692 1605 
HRVIT 0c 0000002306 1635. .ccce cece 2022 1603 
XIX 2.000002 2745 1721.2 cece ceee 1604 1738 
XX. ccceee3122 1967 .. eee ee 001702 1358 
EXlecccccec BET D112. ccccccecetlS3 1554 
Total. 000025571 21699. cccee ee 19065 17327 


Our readers have now full returns of the result, and can de- 
terthine for. themselves how great a change, if any, they ex- 
hibit in the politics of the State since the Presidential election. 





Ruove Istanp.—A Convention cf the opponents of the 
present National Administration met at Newport on the 14th 
inst. The Hon. Samuel W. King, acting Governor of the 
State, presided. The Hon. Robert B. Cranston, of Newport, 
and the Hon. Joseph L. Tillinghast, of Providence, were 
unanimously nominated as candidates for reélection to Con- 
gress. Nathan Ruggles, of Newport, James F. Simmons, of 
Johnston, Wm. Anthony, of Coventry, ank Byron Dimon, of 
Bristol, were appointed Delegates to the Presidential Con- 
vention to be held at Harrisburg in December next. 

The Convention of the friends of the Administration met 
on the 13th inst. at the same place—Hon. Dutee J. Pearce 
in the chair. It sat with closed doors, and is understood to 
have made no nominations, but to have delegated the power 
to do so to a committee. 

Accounts frem the State represent both parties &s confident 
of success. We do not know how near correct these antici- 
pations may be, but should the friends of the Administration 
succeed it will be an agreeable surprise to their coadjutors in 
this quarter of the country. 





Thomas S. Brown, the celebrated ‘ Canadian Patriot,’ has 
been appointed Auditor of Public Accounts for the Territory 
of Florida. 


James Madison Porter, Esq. has been appointed by his 


brother, Governor Porter, President Judge of the Dauphin 
District, Pa., in place of Calvin Blythe, resigned. 


tion prints to have been removed by the President. Wm. Sel- 
den of Virginia, and Abijah Mann of this State, are spoken 
of as likely to succeed him. 





Fire at Augusta, Ga.—The Augusta Chronicle of June 
19th gives the following particulars of a fire at that place: 

‘“‘ Yesterday morning, about half past two o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the Planters’ Hotel in this city, and the building 
being entirely of wood, except the basement story, it was 
quickly wrapped in flames, and consumed with astonishing 
rapidity. With it also, all the buildings standing on the same 
square were burnt down, except one wing of an old ware- 
house; but these were inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of 
houses attached to the hotel, and some old warehouses. 
One or two small buildings west of the hotel and across a 
small street, were burnt down. All the property burnt, ex- 
cept one small and unimportant building, belonged to Sam- 
uel Hale, Esq., and, we am ve rstand, was covered by insurance 
to the amount of $14,000 on the ‘buildings, and $6,000 on 
the furniture. His loss may be stated in the whole at about 
$30, 000, being $10,000 more than the amount of his insur- 
ance.’ 

Fire in Mobile.—A severe fire occurred in Mobile on the 
9th inst. It originated in the building occupied by D. Cro- 
nin as a shoe store, on Water-strect, which was consumed, 
with nearly all its coments as also the jewelry store of A. 
Knapp, corner of Water ‘and Dauphin- streets, Gregory's ex- 
change office, and Brumberg & Kvon’s music store on Dau- 
phin-street. 


Now York and Erie Railroad.—E. Lord, Esq. Commis- 
sioner for the eastern section of this road, has canis for 
proposals for the grading and masonry of forty miles of the 
work in Orange and kland counties. Proposals to be 
made to Mr. Lord at Goshen, Orange coupty, until the 10th 





of July next. 
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John Campbell, Esq., U.S. Treasurer, is said by the Opposi- 
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See ee 
THE CROPS. 

We have given below extracts from different papers in al- 
most every State in the Union, showing the prospects of the 
farmer in their immediate vicinities. In nearly every section 
it is probable that there will be an abundance of every kind 
of agricultural product, but of all other crops, wheat appears 
to have yielded in the greatest profusion. In the South and 
West there are complaints of drought; and in Michigan, Jlli- 
nois and Missouri the ‘army worm’ has committed serious 
depredations. : 

Maine.—In this State, the long continued cold and wet 
weather has checked vegetation, and cast something of a 
gloom over the farmer's hepes. The grass crop among us, 
however, is ina very forward and promising condition, but 
indian corn and the grains have been seriously retarded in 
their growth, and in many places potatoes have not yet been 
planted. It is apprehended that much seed of the early sow- 
ing will perish in the ground in consequence of the long con- 
tinued tains. It has rained nearly every day for more than a 
fortnight, and some days large quantities have fallen. We 
encouraged ourselves yesterday with the hope of fair and 
warm weather, but it commenced raining about 2 o’clock, 
with a southerly wind and continued into the night. To-day 
however, we are cheered by a bright sun, blessed be his 
beams, and a westerly wind. [Portland Courier, June 14, 


Massachusetts.—From the observations made on a recent 
journey through portions of this and an adjoining State, we 
are enabled to say that the spring crops of English grain, of 
all kinds, look remarkably well, some fields of wheat being 
fully headed out. The rye crops also look unusually prom- 
ising though less of this grain is now sown than formerly. 
Indian corn is backward and looks feeble and sickly, owing 
to tke cold and wet weather whish have su much prevailed 
for the last five or six weeks. Potatoes look vigorous, healthy, 
and promising. Grass looks pretty well, though not so thick 
as it sometimes is. It will, however, give at least a middling 
crop. Cherries were mostly destroyed by the late frosts, 
thongh in some places they partially or entirely escaped. 
Peaches escaped the frost in part, but the disease called ‘ the 
yellows’ is in some places causing the fruit to fall prematurely. 
Pears bear well. Only a small portion of the apple trees 
blessomed, but those which did, were laden with fruit. 

[Worcester Spy, June 26. 


Rhode Island.—Never have we seen our vegetable market 
better supplied at this season of the year; and should the re- 
mainder of the summer prove favorable, as we hope it will, 
the autumn must be crowned with a rich profusion of all that 
is necessary to life and comfort. [Prov. Courier, June 10. 

Connecticnt.—We noticed while riding theough the country 
a few days since the fine appearance of the grain and grass 
cteps, which we never have known to look better than at 
present. The whole face of the country looks promising, and 
we have no doubt but our farmers will be highly favored with 
ar abundant harvest. [Hartford Review, June 22. 


New York.—-The wheat crop never looked better than it 
dees at present, in this section of the country. Oats look 
‘well; but the wet weather of late (of which we have had 
enough and to spare) tegether with the cold, make corn crops 
fock rather bad. Warm weather, if we have any, will make 
it look up again. If the wheat crop does come in well, we 
gtess the millers will find they have been bitten by keeping 
so much fleur on hand. [Batavia Advertiser. 

We have been shown a few heads of wheat promiscuously 
gathered from a field of many acres, and we must say that 
not in twelve years have we seen, in this region—and certainly 
in no other—heads so full and promising. This berry, of 
corrse, is not yet fully formed, and something may intervene 
to spoil alll the high hopes of the husbandman; but if noth- 
ing dees turn up, Western New York will have such an in- 
gathering as has not been enjoyed in fifteen years. 

[Rochester Democrat, 

Pennsyloania.—The Germantown Telegraph states that 
the crops in that gistrict of country never looked more prom- 
ising. The late wet spell of cool weather, slightly affected 
the color of the corn, but so fur from injuring it, its growth 
has been steady and rapid, while the grub and cut worms 
have not carried their depredations as far as usual. The fly, 
too, has been less hostile toward wheat, a crop that indicates 
the most abundant yield; while the rye, in point of beauty 
and luxeriance, is certainly beyond any thing in former years. 
The oats and potatoes are as promising as they could be, and 


of last summer, hes been astonishingly brought forward by 
the late rains, and favorable weather generally, and an abun- 
dant crop of this important agricultural preduct is now being 
secured. 

The newspapers far and near speak most cheeringly of the 
promises of an abundant harvest, of which we are glad to 
hear. The harvest in this neighborhood promises more than 
the usual quantity, and all our farmers say the quality cannot 
fail of being of the fairest. [Harrisburg Reporter. 

Delaware.—From conversation with several intelligent 





pleased to learn that the crops of wheat and oats have every 
appearance of a full yield. The great quantity of rain and 
the cool weather has rather retarded the corn crops, except 
where it was planted on a warm soil, but generally it has a 
fair appearance. The grass crops will be light, particularly 
clover, the root of which, owing to the late mild winter, was 
injured by the frost. [Philadelphia North American. 


Maryland.—There is hardly a Tobacco Planter in Mary- 
land that will not have completed planting out his plants, 
availing of the delightful rain that is falling in abundance 
while we are penning this paragraph. There never have been 
finer prospects of crops in this State.” 

{Anapolis Republican, June 15. 

Taking the wheat, rye, oats, and corn crops in general, 
we doubt whether they have, in this country, presented a 
more cheering prospect, within the last twenty years, than 
they de at present. With the exception of a few fields they 
all promise an abundant —_ _ pete: ae we oa 
necessary depend very much upon weather throug 
month of jo sonny The others may be considered as beyond 
risk, excepting only from hail. 

[ Hagerstown Torch Light, June 20. 

The wheat and rye crops are ripening for the sickle of the 
husbandman. It is remarked by our oldest citizens that they 
have never known the prospects of an abundant harvest to 
have been better than they are in this country. Oats are very 
luxuriant, and corn is rather backward, in consequence of 
much wet and cool weather. 

[ Westminister Carrolltonian, June 21. 


During the ensuing week there will be a general commence- 
ment made of the harvest ia the Frederick and Middltown 
vallies, and we are happy to say that up to the present time, 
nothing has occurred, so far as we have heard, to mar the fine 
prospect which has heretofore existed of a most luxuriant and 
full crop. The golden fields have thus fur escaped the influ- 
ence of the mildew and the rust, and a few more days of pro- 
pitious weather, it is hoped, will enable the husbandman heart- 
ily to rejoice over their well-filled garners. 

[Frederick Herald, June 22. 

Virginia.—The harvest has commenced in this vicinity. 
The weather has been very favorable, and we believe, of 
those whose crops were injured by the fly, there are a few 
who are not agreeably disappointed in the improvement made 
within the last three weeks. (Fred. Arena, June 21. 

A letter from the Northern Neck of Virginia, published in 
the Alexandria Gazette of June 24th, says— 

“Tn all the wide extent of our country heard from, it was 
only in this section that fears were entertained of the wheat. 
I am happy to tell you that the crops, notwithstanding the fly 
in some places, will turn out much better than was expected. 
The corn is looking very promising.” 

The wheat harvest in this section of country, has commenced. 
The weather has been for several days very favorable, and 
we are pleased to learn that the crop gives fair promise of 
an abundant yield. The greatest complaint now is the irregu- 
larity in the maturity of the grain. The fields appear to ripen 
in spots, and there is an unusual portion of young wheat in- 
termixed with the ripe. Most of the wheat we believe is now 
beyond the reach of ordinary contingencies, and it is believed 
to be considerably over an average crop. 

Charlottesville Advocate, June 22. 

The prospects of the agriculturalist in this part of Virginia, 
for abundant crops of wheat, have never, without our mem- 
ory, been more flattering. [ Warrenton Times, June 22. 

North Carolina.—The crops of wheat, oats, and rye in Or- 
ange and Guilford, we are glad to learn, are unusually prom- 
ising. The Chinch-bug has done some injury to the wheat 
in places, but the damage is only partial. 

[Raleigh Register. 
South Carolina.—The complaints of drought continue to 
reach us from the Sea Island planters between here and Sav- 
annah. A letter from May River, St. Luke’s Parish, dated 
June 3d, says: 

‘It is a very dry time with us. Few have more than a 
half stand of cotton. Our Mah corn is burning up, and our 
late corn irregular in hight and broken. The prospect is 
such, that even an uncommonly fine season from this time to 
harvest could do little more than cover expenses.” 

The wheat crop in Greenville continues to look more prom- 
ising than we have known it for many years, and there was a 
much larger quantity than usual. In the middle and lower 
districts of this State, the harvest has generally been com- 
pleted; and many fields in the upper country are so nearly 
ripe that they are dered out of dangersof being injured 
by the rust. So far as we have heard from North, South, 
East, and West, the prospects for a bountiful crop of this in- 
valuable grain were never more flattering. [Ch. Courier. 


The wheat harvest is likely to prove abundant in every 
section from which we have informasion. We have little 
doubt that there will be more made in this district than has 
been for many years. Oats will be short in consequence of 
the dry weather. Corn and cotton look tolerably well, bnt 
without rain soon they must suffer. We scarcely remember 
ever to have seen the streams so lew as at present. 











gentlement from New Custle county, in that State, we are 


[Pendleton Messenger, June 14. 
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Georgia.—The heat during the last week has been exceed- 
ingly oppressive. The Thermometer ranging between 93 
and 98. Without there is an early rain the planters in, Mil- 
ledgeville will lose their crop of corn and the cotton will be 
materially injured. [Charleston Mercury. 

The wheat crep in Georgia no doubt far exceeds any ever 
raised in the State. It is probably about half now barvested, 
and in the finest order—the present dry weather being highly 
favorable to it. The supply will be equal to the wants of the 
State, and probably a surplus left for exportation. 

The recent dry weather has been unfavorable to the crop 
of oats in some parts—in others is good. The corn and cot- 
ton crops look well, but need rain, and will suffer materially 
if the drought continues much longer. 

[Macon Messenger, June 6. 

Alabama.—Unless we should have rain soon, we are in 
danger of suffocation from dust or drought. For many a 
weary week we have been exposed to a glaring sun, without 
the relief of more than a shower or two, of a few minutes du- 
ration, and that so long ago that we cannot fix the date. The 
wells are nearly dry, the sun has nearly parched up the juices 
of the earth: vegetation droops—the healthiest trees begin to 
sicken—clouds of jimpalpable dust fill the air—the hot sand 
glares ou the dazzled eye and burns the incautious foot. 

[Mobile Register, June 13. 

Mississippi.—The crops in Rankin county are far better 
than was anticipated.—A few days since we had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting several plan:ations, and do think that we 
never saw finer prospects 1ur cotton and corn. 

4 [Benton Sentinel, May 29. 

The Selma Free Press says: ‘‘ As far as our observation 
extends, and from the accounts in the newspapers in other 
parts of this State, the growing crops are unusually promis- 
ing. The seasons for planting has been much more favorable 
than those of several previous seasons.” 

Louisiana.—With regard to sugar, the peculiar culture of 
Louisiana, we are assured that the appearance of things thus 
far ia as fair as could be wished. The cane never looked 
better—never was more abundant. The present season, so 
far as it has passed, resembles that of 1838, which produeed 
the largest sugar crop ever known in Louisiana.” 

[New Orleans Louisianian. 

The drought still continues, and the soil is drying up with 
the oppressive heat. Corn is almost a total failure, and cot- 
ton begins to look yellow. [Baton Rouge Gazette, June 15. 

The Natchez Free Trader, of the 14th inst., states that the 
country on Red River is suffering for want ef rain. 

Tennessee.—F rom every section of our State, the accounts 
from the wheat crop represent it to be unusually promising and 
large. In our county, we can safely put down the crop at 
from 800 to 1,000 acres, yielding at least 20, and a good 
portion 25 bushe!s per acre. This season, there need not be 
one dollar paid to Ohio, Kentucky or Virginia, for flour. 
There will be little paid for meat, and next year nothing. 

[Memphis Enquirer, June 14. 

The Paris newspapers of the 24th May, says many of the 
farmers are digging ditches around their crops to prevent the 
depredations of the ‘Army Worm.’ We also learn that they 
are consuming the wheat fields in our country, and that the 
same method has been adopted by some of our planters to 
prevent their entering the cotton fields. 

The wheat crop which may be said to be realized in the 
district, is the finest we have ever seen. The calculations of 
our farmers vary from 15 to 25 bushels to the acre, or one 
bushel sown. Most of the crops in Madison will yield it is 
thought by the best judges, at least 18 bushels per acre. The 
crops upon the highlands are as fine as we have ever seen 
upon the river bottoms in Virginia. [Dist. Tel., June 7. 

In Tennessee, we may add, that never before was there so 
cheering a prospect of the cotton, tobacco, and corn crops. 
The wheat and rye crops are also fine. Oats, in this immer 
diate neighborhood, would have been better for a little more 
rain. Whilst we write there is a fine shower falling. 

[Nashville Banner, June 3. 

Kentucky.—The wheat crop through this section of Ken- 
tucky will be remarkably fine this year. [ Louis Gaz., Je. 17. 

Ohio.—From diligent inquiry of our country friends, and 
from some observation of the fields in this immediate neigh- 
borhood, we are glad to know that the wheat and corn crops 
give promise of great abundance. [Chilicothe Gaz. June 6. 

Indiana.—W heat, as far as we have observed, promises a 
fair yield—corn rather backward on account of the wet and 
cool weather a week or so past, but the weather now being 
warm it is coming forward rapidly. We hear no complaint 
about oats. Grass perhaps not quite so heavy as common at 
this season, the early part of the season being rather dry. 

[Indiana Farmer, June 15. 

Illinois—The wheat crops in this county bid fair to be 
abundant, and unless some unforeseen disaster should happen 
our farmers will abundantly reap the sonnel Ct ui pease 
The ‘army worm’ is ravaging many parts of this and the 
joining counties, They are very ive to meadows and 
corn-fields—their havec can only be impeded by running a 
deep plow furrow around They 








them, where we NS so ,° 
will go into the ravene and perish. (Jack. Iilinoian, Je. 1. 
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THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the packet ship Cambridge, Capt. Burs- 
ley, we have London files to the 20th of May, and Liverpool 
to the 2lst, both inclusive. 

The political news is of little importance. The Bristol 
Chartists, it is said, have threatened to begin the revolution 
by making a bonfire of the shipping in that port; and that 
they might not lack courage, the Bristol ‘ Liberals’ were to 
have assembled, under the pretence of addressing the Queen, 
but, in reality, with the view of kindling the flames of discord 
among the most inflammatory population in her Majesty’s do- 
minions. The Chartists throughout the Kingdom appear to 
be neither dead nor sleeping. They hold their meetings in 
spite of the Queey’s Proclamation and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment. At Birmingham, the parties were a great deal ex- 
cited in consequence of attempts to make arrests. 

The*chances of the Whig Ministry being able to sustain 
themselves in Parliament are warmly discussed in the Lon- 
don journals, and the opinions, of course, vary with the poli- 
tics and the prejudices of the parties. 

The British Queen, steamship, will take her departure, on 
the Ist of July, from Portsmouth for New-York. 

The Manchester Chronicle states that the depression which 
is experienced by the manufacturing establishments in Lan- 
cashire, is felt with at least equal severity in every market 
to which the shock of 1837 extended. Only two or three 
manufactories at Ghent and in the neighborhood are working 
full time; all the others are working only half tme. 

Three fishing boats were lost in Mounts Bay, off the coast 
of Wales, on the 7th ult., and their entire crews, numbering 
twenty men, drowned. 

It is stated that Counsellor Sheil is to canvass Kilkenny 
under the impression that Hume, being denounced by O’Cen- 
nell, will not try his hand again in Ireland. 

A new ship of 110 guns, called The Queen, was launched 
at Portsmouth on the 15th. Tonnage, 3,099; length of gun- 
deck, 204 feet. 

Sir James Clark has at length been dismissed the Court. 
He asked leave to travel for a short time, and permission was 
granted. The truth is, his rude attack upon the honor of 
Lady Flora Hastings caused him to be cut in almost every 
circle. 

It is understood in London that the French Government 
have agreed to withdraw the blockade of Buenos Ayres, and 
to submit the differences with that State to the decision of 
Great Britain, and that orders to that effect have been sent 
out to Buenos Ayrés. 

The Irish methodists have, within a few months, lost by 
death three ornaments to their ministry, in the persons of Mr. 


Mayne, Mr. Howe, and Mr. Ouseley. 


France.—The Moniteur announces that the treaty con- 
cluded on the 9th of March between France and Mexico was 
ratified on the 25th of the same month. It is stated in the 
official evening paper, that the Government is about to bring | 
forward in the Chamber of Deputies a proposal for granting 
rewards and indemnities to all those persons who have either 
suffered in the late insurrection, or whose parents or relatives 
have been disabled or killed. 

Prince Louis Napoleon has published a note in the London 
papers, disclaiming all share in, or knowledge of, the insur- 
rection at Paris. 

Paris papers to May 18th say the new Ministry were dis- 
playing vast solicitude to conciliate the Liberal Opposition. 
The brother of M. Odillon Barrot had not only been appoint- 
ed to a lucrative place, but M. Dupont (de |’Eure) was, it | 
was said, about being raised to the bench of the Court of 
Cassation. The general impression was, that Ministers weuld 
be able to maintain themselves in office. 


Spaiy.—A letter from Bayonne, dated May 15th, (the 
Jatesi,) says: ‘‘ The Queen of Spain. by a decree, dated the 
10th inst., accepted the resignations of Messrs. Pita Pizarro, 
Chacon and Hompanera; and appointed to fill their places, 
ad interim, Messts Vigodett, Arrago and Jose Ferraz.” 

A Madrid letter gives the following list of the Ministers as 
about to appear officially: M. Perez de Castro, President 
and Foreign Affairs; General Alaix, War; General Vigodett, 
Marine; M. Diego Entrento, Interior; M. Arrazola, Justice ; 
and M. Jimenez, Finance. 

By a decree of the 29th ult., Don Carlos revoked*an order 
of the 29th December last, prescribing the expulsion of the 
Christino families residing within the northern provinces, in 
retaliation for a measure of the same kind enforced by Gen. 
Espartero against the Carlist familics inhabiting the different 
towns occupied by his troops. 

Letters from Bayonne of the 15th confirm the account of 
the taking of Guardamino, on the 12th, by Gen. Espartero. 
One report stated that that fort had been carried by storm, 
whilst another asserted that the garrison, consisting of 300 
men, had capitulated, and been made prisoners uf war. The 
occupation of Guardamino would, it was thought, be soon ful- 
lowed by that of Balmaseda, in which case Gen. Espartero 
would gain possession of the whole of the surrounding coun- 
try, and of the high road leading from Orduna to Bilboa. 
Durango and a great portion of Biscay would, in consequence, 
soon return under the domination of the Queen. 

The desertion from the Carlist to tae Christino camp, says 








this moment from Maroto to Espartero, and alone forms a 
feature worthy of the attention of the observers of the civil war. 
Bayonne letters of the 13th state that Cabrera, profiting by 
the circumstance of part of the Christino troops being sent in 
pursuit of Balmaseda’s column, fell upon those which re- 
mained in the environs of Alcaniz, and completely defeated 
them. These were part of 14 battalions previously under the 
command of Van Halen. The province of Guadalajara had 
again been invaded by the Carlists. The news from Catalo- 
nia was extremely discouraging for the Queen’s cause; the 
Carlists had razed to the ground Maullen, a rich manufactu- 
ring town near Vich. 

* Gen. Leon (Queen’s party) was displaying the utmost ac- 
tivity in Navarre, first advancing on one point, then on anoth- 
er, of the line of La Solana, and ‘continually keeping Elio in 
check. He entered Los Arcos on the 10th, and on the 12th 
a warm action took place between him and Joachim Elio, 
commander of the Carlists. It would seem that the latter 
was defeated, notwithstanding the succor he received during 
the action. 


Greece.—Revolt in Maina.—Patras, April 25.—The 
tyrannical proceedings of Col. Feder, the Bavarian Lieuten- 
ant, who has been set over the Mainotes, have at length 
driven the population of that wild country to take up arms. 
On the 20th inst. a body of 300 Mainotes seized the barracks 
of Marathonisi, (Gythium,) disarmed the royal troops there, 
seized on the Treasury and Custom-House, and all the pro- 
visions belonging to the troops, and issued a notification that 
no private person or property would be molested; that they 
had found that their petition to the King and to the King’s 
Government against the tyrannic sway of Col. Feder had been 
disregarded; that they were subjected to the payment of taxes 
unknown to them in the time of the Turks; and that they 
would hold their arms until a National Assembly be called, 
as they had no hopes of redress under the Government as at 
present constituted. The Government of Athens is, as may 
be supposed, in great alarm. 

Private letters from Athens, dated the 29th ult., received 
in Paris, state that ‘the English’ were once more becoming 
highly popular and influential. Great dissatisfaction pervaded 
the country. An attempt at insurrection was made ata place 
called Cassany a few days previously, but it was suppressed. 

Accounts from Corfu of the Ist inst. announce the sudden 
and arbitrary prorogation, for six months, of the Parliament 
of the Ionian islands, by the Goverror, Sir Howard Douglass. 
This aet is represen.ed to be one of a most despotic nature. 

A letter from Zara, (Dalmatia,) dated the 30th ult., states 
that hostilities would shortly commence between the Turks 
and the Montenegrins. 

Advices from Syria state that the Haroun is completely re- 
stored to peace, and that Palestine is entirely relieved from 
the plague. 

Eeypt anp Arapia.—A letter from Alexandria, dated the 
27th of April, denies a report, circulated on the authority of 
the learned M. Jomard, that Mehemet Ali intended abolish- 
ing slavery in his dominions. The Pasha has restored to lib- 
erty a number of prisoners taken by his troops during his late 
expedition to Fazoglou, but merely to conciliate the natives 
of the country. The same letter states that the English 
troops in possession of Aden were decimated by the want of 
water and fresh provisions, and the excessive heat. The 


Europeans who had the misfortune to wander any distance 
from the ramparts were mercilessly murdered. 











Froripa.—The Charleston Mercury of June 22d furnishes 
the following intelligence from St. Augustine: 


By the arrival yesterday of the packet schooner Empire, 
Capt. L. Southwick, we have received from our correspond- 
ent the following: “ Heratp Orrice, June 19, 1839. 

“ Information has reached us that a number of Indians have 
gone in at Fort King, and among them the party who mur- 
dered Brockenberry, at Picolata a short time since. They 
admitted the murder, and alledged that they were ignorant 
of the Treaty entered into with Gen. Macomb. 
however, the Treaty has received another bloody seal. Two 
men were killed last week ata place called Fort Cross. The 
sixty days allowed for the Indians to go South have not ex- 
pired. Itis said a number are going South, but it is sus- 
pected it is for the purpose of holding the ‘ green corn dance,’ 
which takes place about the first week in July.” 





It will be seen by the above that the first murders, of which |! 


news was received after Gen. Macomb’s Treaty had been 
made, were comroitted by Indians who were uninformed of it. 
We suspect that all the hostilities which have since occurred 
will in the end appear to be the deeds of persons laboring un- 
der a like ignorance. We also learn, with sincere pleasure, 
that the body of volunteers raised by Gov. Call are for ser- 
vice against a party of fugitive Creeks on the Apalachicola 
River instead of the Seminoles, as first reported. We hope 
that if the Seminole war is ever to be revived, the first blow 
will not be struck by those who have enjoyed the blessings of 
civilized education. The same mail which brought the above 





a letter from the seat of war, was never so great as it is at 


intelligence also fetches us the Augusta (Geo.) Chronicle con- 


Arabs kept the garrison constantly on the qui vive, and the |) 


Since then, |) 


taining the following savage article. The feeling of disre- 
gard for human life which the article evinces does no credit 
to its author: 


The Florida War—The way to end it !—There is a way 
to close the Florida war, end it should have been adopted 
long since. Let the General Government give up the whole 
Territory of Florida to Alabama and Georgia: that portion 
lying west of the Apalachicola River and immediate south of 
Alabama to that State, and the remainder, lying east of that 
river, to Georgia. The Georgia portion will include the 
whole Seminole tribe, and at the next Legislature a law will 
be passed to survey and dispose of their lands by lottery: it 
will be drawn in the spring and settled in the fall! No tribe 
of Indians ever yet could stand before a Georgia Lottery, nor 
could the Seminoles! They would disappear before the Geor- 
gia land-eaters like a green wheat-field in the spring before 
the army-worm, and at the end of twelve months from the 
drawing there would not be one of the followers of Osceola 
and Sam Jones left to raise the war-whoop on the banks of 
the Withlacoochie, or among the green grass of the ever- 
glades! ‘Georgia would have her rights!’ What says our 
friend Judge Underwood to this plan? Won’t it do? 

P. S.—Alabama will get the best lands of the Territory, 
but Georgia will have a chance at the Indians—and what 
could suit her stomach better ? 





Siugular and Frightful Accident.—Last Friday morning 
we were summoned on a coroner’s jury to view the body of a 
man on board the sloop Belvidere, Hersey, of Boston, lying 
at Plum Island; and so horrible a sight as was presented by 
the poor unfortunate being, it was never before our lot to be- 
hold. The facts of the case, as given in evidence by the 
crew, were briefly as follows: The vessel went ashore the 
| night previous, and the next morning attempted to heave off 
| by means of a kedge anchor. The men were working at the 
| windlass, the vessel having run across her anchor and going 
| with the tide at about four knots, when, as the deceased came 
out of the cabin, one of the men sung out to him to ‘ light up’ 
the coil. He sprang forward, and by some means got a turn 
of the rope about his neck, which, at the rate the vessel was 
| going, dashed him instantly to the deck, and dragged him un- 
| der the windlass, tearing the flesh from one side of his face; 
and he brought up against the cat-heads with such force, that 
the rope instantly severed his head from his body, which fell 
overboard, and the body rolled on deck without a struggle. 

[Ipswich Register, June 14. 





Fire.—A fire broke out ebout 4 o’clock yesterday afternoon 
|in a block of low wooden houses, situate in the square bound- 
ied by St. Peter, Gravier, St. Poul and Perdido-streets, in the 

upper fauxbourg. A great portion of the neighborhood was 
| inhabited by families whose whole fortune consisted of a few 
articles of furniture, much of which was destroyed. It was 
| reported that a child five or six years of age was burnt to 
| death in one of the houses. The mother, Mrs. Augusta Huet, 
| was running in the street in an agony of distress, crying— 
| * Where is my child?” We hope the child survives, for it 
| was a heart-rending scene to behold the anguish of the mother. 
| Nearly the whole of the square was consumed, comprising 30 
| or 40 buildings. LN. O. Louisianian, June 12. 





New-Haven and Northampton Canal.—The citizens of 
| New-Haven, by a majority of 74 votes, have decided to loan 
| the credit of the city to the Canal Company for $100,000, in 
| addition to $100,000 loaned to the same Company several 


| Years ago. This decision is final, the necessary authority for 
| the purpose having been granted by the Legislature of Conn. 





Norrotk, June 17. 

|. The sloop of war Yorktown, pierced for 16 guns, was 
‘launched at 2 o'clock this day, at the Navy Yard. She went 
! off in beautiful style, amid the shouts and plaudits of a large 
' concourse of sailors and gentlemen, which had assembled at 
| the Navy Yard, and on board the ‘ big sbip,’ and on the op- 
| posite shore. No accident occurred to mar the pleasure of 
| the thousands who had assembled. 





A State Historical Society has been organized in Georgia, 
of which Hon. John M. Berrien has been elected President, 





| ’resiclents. 

A New Way to Make Storms.—Prof. Espy is altogether 
| out-donc by a writer in the Star, who proposes to expand the 
upper regions of the air by exploding up there some 500 Ibs. 
of gunpowder in a balloon. This done off the Battery, on a 
hot evening, he thinks, would make a capital shower for the 
city. 

The Newport Mercury was first published in Newport, R- 
I., June 12, 1758, by James Franklin, elder brother of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin. The last number completed its eighty- 
first year. 

‘Served Them Right.’—At the April term of the Circuit 
Court of Yazoo County, Mississippi, in the cese of Morris es. 
H. N. Dunn and C. W. Bain, for an aggravated case of 
Lynching, the Jury rendered a verdict of twenty thousand 
dollars for the plafntiff. 





Gov. Gilmer, of Ga., says the Augusta Sentinel of the 10th 


inst., lies dangerously ill. 








‘and Hon. James M. Wayne and William B. Bullock Vice 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, rear Broadway, under the American Museum, 


The New-York Institution for the Blind.—The beautiful 
system of adaptation every where manifested throughout the 
handiwork of God, furnishes one of the strongest evidences of 
his immeasurable wisdom. Implanted in the human affec- 
tions are the benevolent impulses of our nature ; and around us 
are thesick, the destitute, the oppressed, the lame, the deaf and 
the blind, to give exercise to those impulses. So bountifully 
kas the Almighty Benefactor made provision for all kinds of 
helplessness in the out-giving sympathies of warm hearts, that 
some have even doubted the propriety of legal provisions in 
its aid. But alas! sympathy is not always at hand, and al- 
ways able and willing to relieve distress. But the poor, the 
sick, the lame, the deaf, the blind, need constant, steady and 
regulated aid and comfort. They cannot always go forth to 
excite and draw toward them the charitable impulses. These 
forms of distress need systematic provisions. If it be but ra- 
tional, systematized and perfected charity, instead of a 
casual outpouring, it becomes a never-ceasing, well-measured 
and brightly-flowing stream from an unfailing fountain. 
The charitable institutions of our country, which are so con- 
stantly the admiration of the benevolent every where, are 
these fountains. 

We have fallen into this train of thought and remark in 
consequence of a recent visit to the New-York Institution for 
the Blind. The Institution is not in its character an asylum 
intended merely to answer the physical wants of its inmates, 
embracing the old as well as the young. Its design is to 
educate the young blind, and prepare them for usefulness 
and independence. It is intended to strengthen and put in 
operation the imperfect and ill-balanced machinery of the mind, 
constantly wearing upon itself, because not fully brought into 
connexion with appropriate objects in the outward world. 
We must not forget that the mental recognitions of form which 
usually flow through the visual organs, in their case come 
coursing along from the fingers’ ends. Such institutions are 
establishments in operation for the repair and fitting up of the 
imperfect and mutilated machinery of man’s nature. They 
are intended to turn to use what would otherwise be cast 
aside like a broken vessel; new parts are not added, but 
te remaining parts are assigned new and extraordinary duties. 

These establishments have sprung up within the last half 
century, and have been fostered by the same spirit which 
actuated Him who en earth gave sight to the blind. They 
are parts and parcels of the great machinery of Christian be- 
nevolence; and if there be any thing which should, above all 
other things, endear the history of this age in the eyes of pos- 
terity, it is the benevolent spirit manifested in the erection and 
support of charitable institutions. In former days of legisla- 
tion we did not, as now, see standing committees of our le- 
gislatures on charitable institutions. Now these institutions 
are so multiplied and classified and adapted to every species 
of helplessness and suffering, that numbers of those who were 
impotent, listless and idle are rendered moral, intelligent, use- 
ful and happy. If we may so speak, human competency is 
better understoud and more prudently and judiciously exer- 
cised ; and now the loss of sight or of hearing—of a leg or an 
arm—is not considered sufficient to render useless the whole 
structure. The valwe of a man in the eye of his Maker, and 
we may say, too, in the eye of a Christian, is not to be esti- 











, mated by the soundness of his outer, perishable organs, but 


in the capacities and destiny of his immortal spirit. The 
feelings of the citizens of this city have often been most hap- 
pily excited by the musical performances of the pupils of the 
Institution for the Blind; and it was a musical exhibition of 
tke blind which excited the benevolent and respected Hauy 
to give his life to the cause of the blind, and thus become the 
original founder of these institutions. But he saw them not 
as the citizens of New-York saw these interesting pupils. He 
saw the blind as they were congregated in a low, dirty apart- 
ment, which opened upon a street in Paris, where the Abbe 
was walking; and they had formed themselves into a ludic- 
rous band of performers ‘ with spectacles on nose’ and writ- 

en music before them, which contributed to carry out the de- 

eption. He said to himself, ‘Cannot these poor blind mu- 

icians be instructed and turned to some account?” He de- 


cided in the affirmative. He lived to demonstrate the truth, 
and the proficiency made by the blind in music, in mechanic 
arts, and in science and literature ever since, in well-regulated 
institutions, has but multiplied evidence on this subject. 

That the blind can be instructed to read is no longer re- 
garded with incredulity by those who have witnessed their 
performances. Already considerable progress has been made 
in printing a library for the blind, and the work still pro- 
gresses.. To Hauy belongs the credit @f the invention of 
printing for the blind. But to our enterprising countryman 
are we indebted for by far the largest contributions of printed 
works, and, indeed, of successfully reviving and carrying for- 
ward the grand enterprize of providing a library. 

Of the sixty-four pupils in the New-York Institution, we are 
informed that not more than four or five were born blind. 
Some twelve or more became so from contagious ophalmia. 
A considerable number became blind from accident to the eye 
and subsequent concentration of disease. Blindness is more 
frequent among the poorer classes than among the wealthy. 
We have been told that there are not less than fifty adult 
blind persons in the New-York Alms-House; and in each of 
the institutions for the blind in this country there are but few, 
very few, supported by their own property, or by wealthy 
connexions. Orphanage is often added to the dependence of 
their condition. Three-fourths of those now in the New- 
York Institution are destitute of either one or both parents. 

It is supposed that there are not less than one thousand 
blind persons in the State of New-York. Of these at least 
one in seven or eight should be sent to an institution for in- 
struction. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, blindness 
arises from causes beyond the control of the individual af- 
flicted with it. The blind are therefore most emphatically 
the sons and daughters, not of self-punished folly or sinful in- 
dulgence, but of misfortune. Toward them we may there- 
fore send our benevolent impulses without any drawbacks or 
misgivings. As a class they are less inclined—because under 
less temptation—to low vices than the average of persons in 
the same walks of life. When neglected and listless for want 
of mental and moral excitement, it is true, they are under 
strong temptation to indulge their appetites. In general dis- 
position they are much the same as seeing persons. They 
are probably rather more cautious and more suspicious, as 
they are more frequently exposed to danger and imposition. 
They are more thoughtful, because often obliged to exercise 
their powers of reasoning where seeing persons obtain their 
information by simple perception. They possess every grade 
and kind of talent. We have thought that disparity of genius 
among them was much greater than among seeing persons; 
and certainly mediocrity of talent is much less available 
among the blind than among seeing pérsons. Where there 
are greatand general talents, the individual seems to have been 
deprived of sight but to show the world how impotent is the 
deprivation of the most useful of all organs to fetter the en- 
ergies of a mighty mind. There is a lad in the New-York 
Institution who is at once manly, judicious, sagacious, in- 
genious and witty, with a power of calculation which, if in- 
dustriously cultivated, would make him the wonder of any 
age less enlightened than the present in the philosophy of 
mind. 

By a noble grant of the last Legislature of this State, the 
sum of $15,000 has been appropriated to the purpose of erect- 
ing a large and handsome stone building on the present site 
of the Institution; but this donation is conditional upon the 
ability of the Trustees to obtain $10,000 more from private 
benefactions. Will they have any serious difficulty in so do- 
ing? We are sure that they will not—we are too confident in 
the generosity and good feeling of the inhabitants of this city. 
They need no other persuasion than that of their ewn sympe- 
thies! Let them visit this Institution and be convinced!, Let 
every one bestow, out of the abundance with which Provi- 
dence has blessed him, his due proportion—no matter how 
small the gift—and not only ten but a hundred thousand dol- 
lars will soon be ready toclaim the donation of the State, and 
to give new testimony te that ample beneficence by which 
our prosperous city has ever been distinguished. 


Passages in Foreign Travel.—This work, published in 
Boston, about eighteen months since, we took occasion to 








talented and agreeable publication from the pen of any Amer- 
ican traveler in the Old World. We have not only been con- 
firmed in this opinion, but have seen it corroborated by a 
large portion of the critical press, both in this country and in 
England. It was written by Isaac Appleton Jewett, Esq., 
a native of New-England, and for several years .a resident of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This gentleman is a graduate of Harvard 
University. After having completed an academic and, we 
believe, also a legal course of study, he went to Europe, jour- 
neyed over Great Britain and Ireland, and beside making the 
customary ‘ grand tour,’ visited the heart of Germany and 
other portions of the Continent, seldom resorted to even by 
English and French book-makers. During his foreign so- 
journ, Mr. Jewett from time to time transmitted to his friends 
at home the highly-interesting papers which, upon his return, 
were gathered together into a volume with the above-men- 
tioned title. These papers, on their arrival here, were kindly 
transferred to the Editors of the American Monthly Maga- 
zine, of the Boston Daily Atlas, and the Boston Evening Ga- 
zette. Their appearance in those journals attracted favorable 
attention, and they were, by the judicious few, held in great 
esteem. The public at large were, however, not prepared to 
appreciate their merits; for they were unpreceded by any 
puffery, and had not first been printed among the flashy 
trumpery of a London magazine. It is a curious fact that 
these very papers, which received but stinted praise when 
published in the columns of the American journals and very 
inadequate critical. commendation when subsequently col- 
lected into a volume, have of late, as the supposed emana- 
tion of some British brain, been covered over and hung round 
with the fulsome flatteries of the American press. 

The Editor of Bentley’s Miscellany has laid piratical hands 
on ‘ Passages in Foreign Travel,’ and ‘ gouged out’ many of 
the most spirited portions, altering and adapting them to the 
taste of British readers—which is, of course, the taste of 
American readers. Our readers will understand us when we 
tell them that Mr. Jewett is ‘the author of a Parisian Sab- 
bath,’ and all of the papers in Bentley which have been pre- 
ceded in this wise, and copied eagerly into the Albion, Cor- 
sair and ether journals as something new, fresh and delight- 





fnl from foreign periodicals, when, in fact, they were pub- 
lished two, three and four years ago in our own magazines 
and newspapers. But this is not all: the English Editor, 
with exquisite effrontery and the coolest impudence, has so 
altered and adapted these pieces as to give them an air of 
Cockney originality; for, in any place, where American in- 
stitutions were praised, an exscission has been made; and, 
wherever any thing British was found fault with, black, ex- 
punging marks are drawn around the record! Capital! We 
do not, however, know which to admire most—the precious 
insolence of the conductors of Bentley, or the superlative dis- 
crimination of those American journalists whose critical spec- 
tacles were not clear enough for them to discover the merits 
of such papers as ‘A Ball at the Tuileries,’ ‘The Cafés of 
Paris,’ ‘ The Children’s Theatres,’ and ‘ A Visit to Holkham 
Hall,’ tili they had been mangled,-garbled, and hammered by 
the hands of a literary burglar‘ on the other side of the water!’ 





The Gentleman of the Old School; by the author of 
‘Darnley,’ §c. (Harper and Brothers. )—Mr. James seems 
resolved to take advantage of his present popularity to the 
gaining of fortune if not of fame. Not one of his late produc- 
tions will add to his reputation—and it will be well for him 
to be more chary of his appearance or the public will weary 
of him as of an actor who is too frequently upon the stage. 
Within the past eight mouths, four original works by this 
author have been republished fn the United States, viz: ‘ Tales 
of Passion,’ ‘ The Huguenot,’ ‘Charles Tyrrell,’ and ‘ The 
Gentleman of the Old School.’ 

The broadest marks of haste are evident throughout this 
latter production. The marble bears traces, indeed, of the 
hand of a master-sculptor, but many parts are unfinished, and 
the whole betrays a lack of time and study. The reader of 
this novel needs the faculty of ‘skipping.’ It is overrun with 
irrelevances; there is a great deal of extraneous matter—a 
large superfluity of words and ideas introduced to eke out the 
requisite quantity for the publisher. Still the story is deeply 
interesting and managed with considerable skill. We were 











highly commend in this journal, and to style it by far the most 


somewhat disappointed in the character of ‘ Sir Andrew Stal- 
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brooke,’ the ‘Gentleman of the Old School.’ He is indeed 
full of all generous and noble qualities; lofty in his prinei- 
ples; elegant and refined in his manners; gentle in his dis- 
position—but these are all of his ‘old school’ traits. We 
see no portrayal of eccentricities; none of those Holbein and 
Vandyke touches which are anticipated in this portrait. 
Moreover it is too seldom introduced—the interest of the 
reader is attracted to other characters; so that we suspect 
the name of the book to have been given with but little re- 
gard to the course and incidents of the narrative. ‘ 


Charles Vincent, or the T'wo Clerks.—We have enjoyed 
the superlative, but altogether unmerited honor of seeing our 
name, mentioned among others, as that of the author of this 
novel. Being anxious to know what we had written, we 
looked into the book—and, having done so, hasten to assure 
the public that, ambitious as we are of literary distinction, we 
cannot for a moment consent to wear a single leaf of that 
abounding laurel which will grow green and flourish around 
the brows of the real author. The Editor of the Whig of- 
fers to bet a dozen of Falernian (What Falernian ?—Horace’s 
or Delmonico’s?) that ‘Charles Vincent’ is written by Sar- 
gent, Inman, Wetmore, Willis or Benjamin, one of the five. 
We will take the bet, provided that he will place before 
‘Willis’ the ‘N. P.’ What say’st thou, Rufus? 

In speaking of ‘Charles Vincent’ and ‘Sidney Clifton’ 
some time since, we made the mistake of attributing the 
former to Mr. George D. Strong, poet and Cashier. That 
gentleman is the author of the forthcoming ‘ Sidney Clifton.’ 
A Mr. Willis—not ‘N. P.’ by a million—is the author of 
«Charles Vincent.’ We hope that Mr. Strong’s story is bet- 
ter than the sample whilom given in ‘ The Corsair,’ and that 
the remainder of ‘Charles Vincent’ is not such doubly-dis- 
tilled, insipid, babyish nonsense as the commencing chapters; 
through which we toilfully struggled after many vigorous at- 
tempts. If we can possibly get through with both volumes, 
our readers shall be informed of the result ; but, if nothing is 
heard from us, the inference must inevitably be that we have 
given up the undertaking in utter despair. 


The New-York Review.—We have looked over the first 
sheets of the number for the quarter commencing with July, 
and have not been more gratified since the commencement of 
this able Review. The opening paper is on Goethe and his 
works—and we can truly aver that we have, in no former 
publication, whether English or American, met with so lu- 
minous and satisfactory an exposition of the characteristic ex- 
cellences and eccentricities of the Great German. It is a 
paper full of knowledge, critical power, and original talent, 
and would have drawn forth loud approbation in the best and 
Walter Scott days of the London Quarterly. Should its 
length preclude its complete insertion in our columns, we 
shall endeavor to present such a synopsis of it as will confer 
upon our readers a part, at least, of the gratification in re- 
serve for the readers of the Review. We shall endeavor next 
week to give an account of the various papers in the whole 








number. 





A Dictionaryof Commerce and Commercial Navigation ; 
by J. R. McCulloch, Esq.—Edited hy Henry Vethake, 
LL. D.—This is an admirable work, wkose value to the mer- 
cantile community cannot be too highly estimated. It is one 
to which, so far as that class is concerned, may most truly be 
applied that ordinary phraee of puffery, ‘no individual should 
be without.’ With the large work of Mr. McCulloch, the 
public have been for some time familiar, and nothing can be 
said in its commendation beyond the universal favor in which 
it is held. The American Editor has executed his task with 
eminent ability—so far as we are able to judge from the two 
numbers which have appeared; and from them it may be 
fairiy concluded that the whole will give complete satisfac- 
tion. It is printed on fine paper, with clear and legible type, 
and will form an elegant volume. Mr. Thomas Wardle, of 
Philadelphia, is the publisher, and New-York purchasers are 
to be supplied by Mr. George Adlard, 168 Broadway. 





A Lecture onthe Discovery of America by the Northmen; 
by A. Davis, Chaplain of the Senate, etc., of New-York— 
Fourth Edition, with Additions. (New-York: 1839.)—This 


continent. It is written with great perspicuity, and com- 
prises much rare and curious information, which cannot fail 
to interest and gratify the reader. We are glad to see that 
the subject of this little work is exciting more and more at- 
tention, and doubt not that, taken in connection with the dis- 
coveries of ruins in the South, important additions may be yet 
made to our knowledge of the New World as it existed before 
the era of Columbus. 

Mr. Davis deserves great credit for his unwearied zeal in 
diffusing information through the community on topics of so 
great interest to us as Americans. The knowledge of what 
relates to our own country should take precedence of all 
other; and no one can be justly regarded as well-informed, 
who is unacquainted with the facts that tend to establish the 
theory of the discoveries of the Northmen. To those who 
would have the whole matter in the smallest possible com- 
pass, we can safely recommend Mr. Davis’s brochure, as 
containing the best abstract of the evidence with which we 
have met. 


Books on our Table.—Besides some of the recent works 
mentioned last week, we have in reserve for more extended 
notice, First, “A Narrative of Events connected, with the 
Rise and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Maryland,”’ being the second volume of ‘ Contributions to the 
Ecclesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. 
Hawks, D. D.,’ published in super-royal octavo, by John S. 
Taylor. Also, “ Memoirs of Mrs. Rumpff and the Duchess 
de Broglie,” by the same publisher. Second, “ History of 
Long Island—containing an Account of the Discovery and 
Settlement; with other important and interesting matters, to 
the present time; by Benjamin F. Thompson, Counsellor at 
Law. New-York: E. French, 146, Nassau-st.” Third, 
“ Harry Franco, a Tale,” in two volumes, published by F. 
Saunders. Also, “ The Dwarf,a Dramatic Poem.” Fourth, 
“ Precaution, a Novel; by the author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ Pilot,’ 
etc.,”” a new edition. Also, “The Pocket Lacon; com- 
prising nearly one thousand extracts from the best authors, 
selected by John Taylor ’”’—both issued by Lea and Blan- 
chard, of Philadelphia. Fifth, ‘Means and Eads, or Self- 
Training; by the author of ‘Knowledge,’ * Hope Leslie,’ 
* Home,’ ‘ Poor Rich Men,’ &c.”’ Boston: Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon and Welsh. Sold in New-York by L. Sherman, 142 
Fulton-street. 

The Family at Heatherdale.—The serious portion of the 
public are indebted to Mr. Robert Carter for many works of 
a pleasing and valuable character. All his publications are 
distinguished for their lofty religious, moral and social tone. 
The present work, which has just been published, we have 
not had time tu peruse, but consider Mr. Carter’s imprima- 
tur a sufficient voucher for its excellence. 








i> H. R. Robinson, 52 Cortland-st., has sent us several very finely 
engraved prints, which deserve high commendation for the style in 
which they are executed, as well as their truth to nature. One of his 
last—(he always has something new)—is the Bowery Theatre—a fault- 
less representation. His catalogue contains the names of near four 
hundred prints, illustrating interesting occurrences of the times, and 
exhibiting both Political and Theatrical stars with a brilliancy of ef- 
fect which his genius alone can accomplish. 





7 Some time ago Mr. CatHerwoop, the well-known oriental tra- 
veler, published a very beautiful Map of Jerusalem and the adjacent 
country. He was induced todo so by several gentlemen who pre- 
dicted for such a work an extensive sale; and he expected that the 
effort would be useful and profitable. Bat, although the work is cer- 
tified by all persons who have visited and are familiar with the scenes 
it depicts, to be singularly correct, and in all respects as worthy as 
such a production can be made, not half enough copies have been sold 
to defray the cost of publication. We commend it to the attention of 
such students and others as feel an interest in matters pertaining to 
the Holy Land. (Published at the Panorama, Prince-street.) 


Keokuck killed by Young Black-Hawk.—F rom several of 
the Pattawatamie Indians now in this city, who recently pass- 
ed the Sac country, we learn the following particulars. Dur- 
ing the absencc of a nephew of young Black Hawk, Keokuck 
got his wife drunk and passed the night with her. Being thus 

etected, it fell to Black Hawk, as the nearest relative, to 
avenge his nephew’s injury; which be took the earliest oc- 
casion to do, and stabbed Keokuck at the entrance of his 
nephew’s wigwam. Keokuck, it will be remembered, was 
always the friend of the whites and opposed the celebrated 
Black Hawk or Sac war, and was promoted chief through 
the instrumentality of the United States Government. He 
was about fifty years of age, and, at the time of his death. 








pamphlet contains a condensed view of the evidence in sup- 
port of the claims of the Northmen to the discovery of our 


was this side of the Des Moines river, about 125 miles (four 
days journey, the indians have it) west of the Mississippi, 


Young Black Hawk is now ehief of the Sacs, and, at the last 


news, was at the head of 2,000 warriors marching for the 
Sioux country. He has lost none of his inveterate hostility 
to the whites; but the terror with which his late travel through 
the United States with his father and Prophet inspired him, 
may keep him from any overt demonstrations of it, although 
he sneers at the peaceable disposition of Keokuck and swears 
he will convince other nations of the invincibility of his war- 
riors. He sent word to the Sioux that he had murdered the 
woman chief and was coming upon them with warriors more 
numerous than the trees of the forest. To whom the Sioux 
replied he would be met by warriors as numberless as the 
leaves upon those trees. 

Young Black Hawk is about thirty years of age and alto- 
gether the most handsome Indian in his tribe. In passing 
the Sioux country he crosses the Pottawatamie lands, which 
will be neutral ground so long as neither party infringes upon 
the rights and regulations of the Pettawatamies. 

[ Chicago Democrat, June 12. 





From Mextco.—By slips from the New Orleans Picayune 
and the Louisianian under date of June 13th, we have the 
following news from this country : 

The schooner Emblem, Capt. Kinney, which arrrived here 
yesterday, left Matamoras on the 6th inst. Capt. Kinney 
states that an attack had been made on the Mexican inhabit- 
ants, on the North side of the Rio Grande, by 500 Cumman- 
ches, who had killed 25 or 30 and had plundered every thing 
they could lay their hands on. 

A passenger on the Emblem states that Gen. Lamas at the 
head of 1500 men had taken the cities Durango and Satillo 
from the Centralists and was marching on Raccatecas. They 
were under momentary apprehension at Matamoras of being 
attacked by the Federalists, and a certain defeat was antici- 
pated unless they were aided by timely succor. They had 
1,000 troops but they were very much dispirited, and were 
almost ready to surrender to any vigorous measure. So it 
seems the victoay achieved by Santa Ana has not broken the 
Federal Spirit; and Mexia’s blood may yet rise from the 
ground and not call for vengeance in vain. 

Mr. d’Anfossy, the vice consul of France at Matamoras, 
was drowned, together with 14 other individuals, in crossing 
the Brassos bar last evening. Mr. D. was attending to the 
rescue of the property on board the Albert, and in attempting 
to return late in the evening the boat upset. 





From Texas.—Loss of the Cuba.—By the steam ship Co- 
lumbia, from Texas, we have received Houston papers of the 
15th inst. 

The steam packet Cuba, bound hence to Galveston, got 
agreund in entering the bay onthe 13th. The cargo was al- 
most entirely thrown overboard in order to lighten the vessel, 
but without success. The passengers, 100 in number, escaped 
with the loss of all theireffects. {t appears that the the cap- 
tain attempted to run in without a pilot, although he was un- 
acquainted with the channel. The vessel went to pieces in 
the course of the night. 

A severe battle was fought on the 26th ult. between a com- 
pany of militia, consisting of about thirty five men, under the 
command of Captain Bird, and a large body of Indians, in 
which the latter were defeated with the loss of their Chief 
and fortv of their companions were left dead on the field. 

The Redlander, of Nacogdoches, states that the Cherokees 
had embodied near the Sabine, determined to make war upon 
any troops who may attempt to build a fort there in conforms 
ity with the orders of the secretary of war. [ Louisianian. 


Fire at Port Gibson.—A Committee appointed to ascer- 
tain the loss by the late fire at Port Gibson, has reported 
the amount to be $270,000, of which sum $37,000 was in- 
sured by the Port Gibson Insurance Company, $16,000 
at the Grand Gulf, and $5000 at Natchez. 

Dreadful Hail Storm.—A \etter from Thos. H. Daniel, 
in the Petersburg (Va.) Intelligencer, gives an account of ' 
a most destructive hail storm which passed over the South- 
Western part of Prince George, and also a portion of Sus- 
sex County. It seems the crops of corn and wheat within 
its range were entirely destroyed. Mr. D. says: 

“I saw in Mr. Gee’s lane hee quantities of hail, some 
of which were more than an inch in diameter, and that too 
after having laid unprotected by any shade for about 7 
hours. In another place where it was. protected from the 
sun, a gentleman of undoubted veracity informed me that 
it was then lying on the ground 6 inches deep. The cloud 
commenced rising in the north-west a little after 3 o’clock, 
lowering in its appearance and portentous of damage. It, 
soon came over, and the wind blew, the rain poured, the 
hail rattled, as if the “‘ rage and war of elements” was at it 
height. An old gentleman of the highest respectability, 
who numbers 75, informed me that he had never before 
seen such violent weather.” 


The Board of Navy Officers, ordered to convene at the Na-’ 
val Asylum, near Philadelphia, on Monday, 24th inst., for the, 
examination of Midshipmen, will bec od of Commodore 








Jacob Jonea as President, Captains C. wW. Morgan, L. Kear 
ney, J. Gallagher, and T. H. Stevens, menveis. Professor 





D. M’Clure, Mathematical Examiner. \ 
[Army and Ni vy Chronicle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tuomas Haynes Barty, Esq.—This sweet lyrical poet 
died recently at Cheltenham, after a severe illness, and long 
struggling and suffering. He has been, we fear, another ex- 
ample of the sad and unfortunate lot of literary men. Born 
to good expectations, and married to a beautiful and accom- 

lished woman, who brought him a considerable fortune, Mr. 
ayly began the world under the most favorable auspices, and 
mixed with the best society of the day. His expectations 
were, however, disappointed; and he could not fall back into 
a sufficiently economical course, till the pressure of circum 
stances impoverished him beyond a remedy. For it is hard 
and difficult, if not impossible, for a person so situated to dis- 
entangle himself, and again enjoy a fair field for the exercise 
of his abilities. In England, poverty is the worst of crimes, 
and punished more unrelentingly than the deepest guilt. So 
did Mr. Bayly find it. Demand would not wait for the fruits 
of exertion; and no sooner was his head raised above the 
stormy waters to breathe for a while, than it was ruthlessly 
lunged down again, and he was doomed to perish, as we 
~_ said. another sad instance of the miserable fate of gen- 
jus, when once involved in pecuniary embarrassments. Mr. 
Bayly, besides his many beautiful songs, has written, we 
believe, thirty or forty pieces for the stage; and from these a 
comfortable provision might have been drawn. But, alas for 
the author in want! He must sell for what he can get to sup- 
ply immediate necessities, and sacrifice his birthright, indeed, 
for a mess of pottage! 
The public go nightly to theatres to laugh at ‘ Tom Noddy’s 
Secret,’ to see ‘ Perfection,’ or witness some other popular 
productions—the drawing-room is redolent with the touching 
melody of ‘Oh, no, we never mention her,’ or the playful 
strains of ‘I’d be a butterfly,’—whilst the writer is pining in 
sickness and distress, dying oppressed and unpitied. It is a 
thoughtless, a heartless, and a gloomy picture; but so it is, 
and rare is the occasion when struggling talent is taken by 
the hand and lifted above the wrongs of life—or even allowed 
to lift itself. The avenger 1s quick, the saviour slow; until, 
as here, an early death releases the victim, and he sinks into 
that grave ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
‘weary are at rest.’ 
Mr. Bayly has left a widow and two children to bewail his 
premature loss. Waldie’s Circulating Library. 





Another caution.—James S. Servis aged 37, was killed 
on Wednesday last, at Rock Mills, Somerset Co. by the 
accidental discharge of a gun in the hands of another per- 
son in company with whom he was engaged in the cruel 
folly of shooting little birds. Mr. S. was shot in the thigh 
and only discovered it by the flow of blood. The princi- 
pel artery was severed and he bled to death in about 15 
minutes. He has left an orphan daughter, with his parents 
and brothers to mourn his untimely death—he having lost 
his wife, and several children, within a few years past. 





Jersey Strawberries.—On one day, or rather night, of 
last week, seventy-eight one and two horse wagons, loaded 
with strawberries, came from the country round Hacken- 
sack and the English Neighborhood, down the Weehawken 
Hill, to the Heboken Ferry. Some of the wagons had 
over 700 baskets, and came a distance of 23 miles. Three 
times a week during the strawberry season they leave home 
in the evening, and are at the Ferry by sunrise. One man 
has raised this year, two hundred and forty dollars worth 
of strawberries from one acre of ground. [Jour of Com. 


Aqueduct ai Rochester—The Rochester Daily Advertiser 
of the 14th inst. says: 

“ The keystone of the first arch of the new aqueduct across 
the Genesee river was put in day before yesterday. This arch 
is of 52 feet span, is composed of 49 courses of Onondaga cut 
stone containing upwards of 400 cubic yards of the same, and 
weighing at the least estimation more than 900 tons. Six 
other arches of the same dimensions are to be built. This, 
when completed, will be a work unsurpassed, if equaled, by 
any on the western continent.” 





The Military Encampment.—The Princeton Whig, re- 
ferring to the encampment of U. States troops in New 
Jersey, for the purpose of instruction and drill, says, under 
date of Friday 

“The United States troops are weekly increasing their 
nambers in Trenton. They now amount to about nine 
hundred in all, of which near one-fourth are cavalry. The 
most intreresting time of visiting them is said to be during 
their morning parade, which is between 9 and 11 o'clock. 
‘They also parade between 4 and 7 in the afternoon. Re- 
port says their numbers are soon to be increased from 2000 
to 3000 men.” 


Painful Suicide.—We are informed that Ezra Jewell, Esq. 
editor of the Lyons Argus, committed suicide at Lyons on 
Monday, June 17th, between twelve and one o'clock, P. M. 
by shooting himself through the heart with a pistol. The 
deceased suffered under pecuniary embarrassment, and was 
somewhat given to despondency. He was an industrious 
young unmarried man of 22 or 23 years of age, and much re 
spected by his fellow citizens. The event of his sudden and 


ee 





From Mexico.—By the arrival at the Balize of the sloop 
of-war Warren, from Tampico, we have received intelligence 
frem that place to the 6th June. 

Tamptco, June 6, 1839. 


We hand you inclosed a copy of the capitulation of the 
Federal forces in this town to Gen. Arista, commanding the 
Government troops. Gen. Arista entered with his forces 
yesterday, ending at once the Federal cause, and restoring 
tranquillity. 

Capitulation of Tampico.—Urrea having left the city on 
service, and various unpleasant circumstances having occur- 
red to the city through his departure, to which were added 
other difficulties insurmountable by human efforts ; the garri- 
son reflecting that all resistance would prove useless, and 
would only interfere with their sincere desire to prevent the 
shedding of Mexican blood, and the termination of the civil 
war, they have agreed to the following article: 

Ist. The garrison of Tampico will lay down their arms, 
leaving them in the interior of said city, which will be occu- 
pied by the division of Gen. Mariano Arista, during the whole 
of to-morrow, without leaving it. 

2d. All those residing at Tampico at the period of the rati- 
fication of said capitulation, shall enjoy their lives, liberties, 
property, employments and favors granted by the supreme 
government, with the exception of those who have committed 
other than merely political offences. 

3d. If there should be any prisoners among the troops now 
acting against Tampico, under the command of Gen. Arista, 
they shall not be considered such, but shall be included in the 
clause of the treaty of capitulation. 

4th. The commanders, officers, and permanent troops now 
in Tampico, shall continue in the service, or shall quit it if 
required. The citizens and natives shall retire to their hquses 
under safeguard, according to previous pledges of security. 

5th. The commanders, officers and national or civil troops 
now in the hospital, shall receive assistance from the funds of 
the supreme Government, until they have recovered their 
health, together with the necessary succors to enable them to 
rdaeh their homes. 

6th. If General Urrea accept these terms, he is at liberty. 
so to do, provided he shall not remain in any part of thecountry 
occupied by the federal forces, and shall make known as soon 
as possible, at what distance from them he may be situated. 

Additional Article.—The commanders, officers, and troops 
out of Tampico, may, as soon as this document is ratified, 
make known their acquiescence, and their privileges shall be 
secured to them, provided they present themselves before the 
authorities of the supreme Government resident at the point 
nearest their location. 

The troops at Tampico expressed the utmost indignation 
at the terms of the surrender, exclaiming against their chiefs, 
whom they accused of having sold the blood of the Federal- 
ists to their enemies. The soldiers remained firm and reso- 
lute at their posts during twenty-four hours, with their arms 
and ammunition, menacing the government party with death, 
and declaring that they would pillage the town in case they 
were attacked. They were at length brought to reason, and 
convinced that all resistance was useless. 


Wm. Lyon Mackenzie has been tried and convicted for 
violating one of the Neutrality laws of the United States. 
The trial commenced at Canandaigua on Tuesday the 18th 
and concluded on the 10th inst. An Eatra from the office of 
the Ontario Messenger says that the evidence adduced was 
a recapitulation of the facts connected with various expedi- 
tions that have been raised in this country for the invasion 
of the British Territory. Mackenzie conducted his cause 
in person, unaided by counsel, and without introducing 
testimony, that which he offered being rejected as legally 
inadmissable. He addressed the court and jury in a 
speech about eight hours long, in which was detailed the 
whole history of his connection with the Canadian insur- 
rections. The jury, after retiring for three hours, retarned 
a verdict of guilty. The sentence of the Court, which was 
that he should be imprisoned in the county jail of Monroe 
county for eighteen months, and pay a fine of ten dol- 
lars, was pronounced immediately after the verdict was 
rendered. 

Geo. W. Case wastried on Thursday afternoon, fora vio 

lation of the Neutrality laws, and convicted, and sentenced 
to be imprisoned in the county jail of Ontario county one 
year, and to pay a fine of twenty dollars. 





New York Canal Tolls.—Amount of tolls collected at 
the office for the third week in June, 1839, is $8,289 40; 
amount of received during the same period of 1838, $7,- 
306 35. Excess, $1,083 5. [Albany Eve. Journal. 


THEATRICAL. 

The Season Closing and the Season Coming.—Since our last bul- 
letin from the Theatres, some important incidents have occurred 

which we will very briefly notice, preliminary to some general re- 
marks upon the last and the next season in our city. 

The most important incident is the leave-taking of Ellen Tree, a! 
the Park. She had been playing an engagement of one week, in th« 
course of which time she had played her usual round of characters : 
and she selected ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ as the closing scene o: 
her American career. Balls did ‘ Benedick’ admirably well, althoug! 








violent death is in every respect greatly to be deplored. 
[Rochester Daily Advertiser. 


a little lacking in study of the part—while Placide as ‘ Dogberry, 


. ___________ } 
Prince’ and ‘ Claudio,’ did their several personations ample justice.— 
For the rest of the minor cast, it was almost as bad as bad could be. 
Fancy Gann in ‘ Leonato,’ and Wells in‘ Don John’!—but to mention 
such a cast is enough. Miss Tree’s ‘ Beatrice’ was passing excellent. 
So often has it been criticised, and so often witnessed, that we shall 
say no more than this: she never acted it better, At the close of the 
performances, she delivered a poetical address, written for the occa- 
sion by Epes Sargent, with much pathos and feeling. This address 
was published in last week’s New-Yorker, and is a very creditable 
production, Wreaths were thrown, courtesies were dropped, hats 
and ’kerchiefs were waved, shouts were raised, cheers given, and the 
curtain fell, we fear, for ever, upon the fair Ellen. At some other pe- 
riod, we may essay a particular article, with this accomplished actress 
for its theme. At present, we can only bid her farewell, and good 
speed to her native shores! 

There have been other benefits, too, no one of which, that we now 
remember, (excepting those of Miss Shirreff and Mr. Wilson, at the 
National,) could have produced the beneficiaries one dollar. Balls, 
Richings, Williams, Mathews, Lambert, &c. &¢. were among these suf- 
ferers, much to our sincere regret. Balls had Andrews from the . 
Tremont, to aid him, as ‘ Luke the Laborer ;’ Richings brought out 
a young Mr. Cooke as‘ Richard the Third ;’ Williams and a live jack- 
ass appeared in the Duet of‘ All round my ’at,’ and the rest had each 
his separate and peculiar‘ guy’—but all would not do: beggarly ac- 
counts, and empty boxes, were the order of the day. Meantime, the 
Bowery boys have been entertained with a splendidly got-up version 
of Ainsworth’s Dick Turpin romance of ‘ Rookwood,’ with a real 
black mare, who jumps astonishingly, Mrs. Shaw, Gilbert from the 
Tremont, and that dare-devil horseman, Woolford, the original ‘ Ma- 
zeppa.’ 

The Vocalists at the National have wound up for the season. Mrs. 
Bailey’s benefit, with ‘Der Freischutz,’ was not so good as she de- 
served—though a paying house—yet far, very far, better than the 
wretched of producing the opera (without the music of 
* Caspar’) was entitled to secure. 

The Taglionis have followed Ellen Tree at the Park, and have been 
performing to excellent houses. The Barneses are doing nothing, to 
nobody, at the National. 

Burton, Miss Ayres, Miss Monier, Bishop, and Mrs. Conway, are 
playing vaudevilles, (i.e farces with French names,) at Niblo’s Gar- 
den, on alternate nights with the Ravels, This rus in urbe is 
thronged, on these moonlight evenings, with hosts of up-town people. 

And so closes the seasen. 

And now, all eyes are turned to the coming one. Which will get 
the better in the contest, the Capulet or the Montague t—is now the 
question. Let us see. 

Penson, the National leader, goes back to Englad, being engaged by 
Vestris for her theatre. Hughes, of the Park, goes to the National, 
with his wife; and the present leader at Drury Lane, (we forget 
name,) comes to the Park. 

Simpson, or rather Price, will have Power, (of course); Templeton, 
(first tenor at Drury Lane) ; Gillbelei, (a bass of high standing); Mac- 
ready, if he can be had, which is doubtful; Mrs. Fitzwilliam, (comic,) 
and, perhaps, Miss Inveranity (soprano) that was, but now Mrs. Mar- 
tyn. Her husband sings with her, being a fine bass, There is some 
doubt about this last card. Simpson will probably open with Power. 
Wallack is to open the season as follows: 1. Forrest; 2. Charles 
Kean; 3. Vandenhoff and daughter; 4. Shirreff, Wi 

Seguin? at present, a little dubious: we hope so, — 

Both managers, we understand, would like to have the Woods — 
Which, if either, succeeds, is at present in nubibus. They may have 
the casting card at the house that has them. 

Thus we have the prospect of a most brilliant theatrical season, | 
which, whatever it may do for the mavagements, will be amusing and 
delightful to the public. It may prove death to them, but it cannot 
fail of being good sport to us! 

The Bowery will go on its way, under the active management of 
Hamblin, equably and safely. His plan is to engage no stars—no 
great ones, no planets, we mean—but to keep a goed spectacie com- 
pany together, and to produce dramatized romances, with every ac- 
cessory of machinery, scenery, costume, and embellishment. Ce- 
leste, however, we suppose, will always make that house her head- 
quarters, when in our city ; and Celeste is, in herself, a host. 

Young Cooke will again appear in the character of Richard Third, 
on Tuesday evening next, at the Park. , 


Foreign Movements.—Charles Mathews has become the lessee of 
Covent Garden Theatre, 

Hackett has commenced an engagement in England. Brother John 
is mightily taken with his Yankee and Kentucky representations. 
Charles Kean was announced to play at the Haymarket Theatre, 
on the 3d instant, for twelve nights. 

Miss Maywood was also announced to appear at the same Theatre 
on the 20th ult. 














fAarcier, 

On the 24th inst. Edward Passmore, of Dublin, to Catharine L. Oliff, 
of this city. 
Also, James Stuart to ya "7 Whitewright, both of this city. 
On the 25th, Jonathan P. Melm, of the Providence Morning Courier, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Wm. James, Esq. of Providence. 
} gees Welcome V. R. Arnold to Phebe Ann Sands, both of 

js city. 
aon test H. Meyer to Ann C. Luling. 
On the 20th, at Canandaigua, Alexander Jeffrey to Delia W. daugh- 
ter of Gen. J. Granger. 





Died, 
On the 2ist inst. Jacob Vanderbilt, aged 53 years. 
On the 23d, James Monrow, 52. 
Also, Almira, wife of James Gilmour, 22, 
On the 24th, Edward Carle, 31. 





Fisher as the uncle of ‘ Hero,’ and Richings and Wheatley as ‘The 


Also, Miss Eleanor McGiveran, 20, 
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WE 


CAN LOVE NO MORE. 


BALLAD—BY THE AUTHORESS OF “WE HAVE LIVED AND LOVED TOGETHER.” 


on - ly to  out-live thylove, But to in-cur thy 


PUBLISHED BY ATWILL, 201 BROADWAY. 


Fare thee well! we meet no more! For ‘tis my = ter 


Beep in my heart Ill hush my sighs, Amd none my gricfs shall 





2d.—If in secret I may mourn, 
The bright hopes now o’erthrown, 
Ili wear a smile when friends are nigh, 
And weep ny tears ulone— 
back upon our happier years, 
And all thy vows to me; 


WEE Espress. 
—_—, 
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Then ask thy heart, have I deserved 
The wrongs I’ve borne from thee! 


3d.—Have borne—will bear to the last, 
Nor murmur at my lot; 





tear of mine shall ne - ver tell My bo-som’s 








The time will come thou would’st give worlds 
he past should be forgot: 
No more !—the days of joy are gone, 
And fled the smile I wore; 
Thy heart is sear’d, and mine is chill’d, 
For we can love no more! 








SPRING. 
Sprine, Spring, beautiful Spring! 
Laden with glory and light you come, 
With the leaf, the bloom, and the butterfly’s wing, 
Making our earth a fuiry home. 
The primroses glitter, the violets peep, 
And Zephyr is feasting on flowers and balm; 
Arouse, ye sluggards !—what soul should sleep, 
While the lark ’s in the sky and the bee’s on the palm? 
The sweetest song and the loudest string 
Should pour a welcome to beautiful Spring. 


Spring, Spring, eloquent Spring! 
Thine is a voice all hearts must love; 
Plenty and joy are the tidings you bring, 
As an earnest below of tle tidings above. 
Oh, dull is the spir't, and cold is the breast, 
That forgets not awhile it is earthly born, 
As we look on the branch where the fruit shall rest, 
And the green blade promising golden corn! 
Arouse, ye sluggards! awake, and sing 
A chorus of welcome to beautiful Spring! Exrza Coox. 








Vireinta Mititary Institute.—The conversion of the 
Public Arsenal at Lexington, Va., into a Military Academy, 
and the substitution of a school of young Virginians for a gar- 
rison of hired soldiers, is perhaps the most felicitous improve- 
ment which has characterized the legislation of Virginia for 
many years. We understand that the Board of Visiters have 
recently organized the institution by the adoption of rules and 
regulations for its government, and taken steps for increased 
accommodations for professers and students—and that the 
institution will go into operation at some time during the 
present year. At this institution will be tanght Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics, Civil and Military Engineering, the Mod- 
ern Languages, and by a happy and liberal connexion with 
Washington College, the whole range of the Sciences neces- 
sary to a complete and perfect education. A number of ca- 
dets equal to the number of Senators in Virginia, will be re- 
ceived into the institution, and educated at the public ex- 
pense. Besides the cadets proper, other young men will be 
admitted at an expense of about $120 per year, including 
every thing except their clothing. Francis H. Smith, a Vir- 
ginian, and a distinguished graduate of West Point, now Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Ciyil Engineering in the College 














of Hampden Sydney, has been appoinied Principal Superin- 
tendent. The Board of Visiters consist of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State, Col. Claude Crozet, Gen. Peter C. John: 
ston, Gen. Thos. H. Botts, Col. C. P. Dorman, J. T. L. 
Preston, Esq., John F. Wylie, Esq., Dr. Alfred Leyburn, 
James McDowell, Esq., and Hugh Barclay, Esq. 
Richmond Whig. 

TRANQUILLITY.—Tranquillity is the wish of all: the good, 
while pursuing the track of virtue—the great, while following 
the star of glory—and the little, while creeping in the sties 
of dissipation, sigh for tranquility, and make it the great ob- 
ject which they ultimately hope to attain. How anxiously 
does the sailor, on the high and giddy mast, when on tem- 
pestuous seas, cast his eyes over the foaming billows and an- 
ticipate the calm security he hopes to enjoy when he reaches 
the Jong wished-for shore! Even kings grow weary of their 
splendid slavery, and nobles sicken under increasing dignities- 
All, in fact, feel less delight in the actual enjoyment of worldly 
pursuits, however great and honorable they may be, than in 
the idea of their being able to relinquish them and retire to 

@ Some calm, sequestered spot, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 
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